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THE ARCHEOLOGY OF QUMRAN 


JAMES L. KELSO 


PITTSBURGH-XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I the spring of 1947 a shepherd of the Ta‘amireh bedouin discovered 
the first cache of the Dead Sea Scrolls in a cave, located about seven 
and a half miles south of Jericho and something over a half mile north of 
the ancient ruins called Khirbet Qumran.' The first archeologists to visit 
this cave and to excavate it were G. Lankester Harding, Director of 
Antiquities of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and Pére R. de Vaux 
of the Ecole Biblique. They began work in mid-February of 1949 and 
continued for about three weeks.? 

The cave was irregular in shape with a floor area approximately 
26’ X 614’ and the height 8’ to 9’. The archeologists found the cave in 
bad condition owing to the clandestine digging of some Arabs in Novem- 
ber 1948. The scholars found many fragments of manuscripts’ and a 
considerable quantity of the linen used in wrapping the MSS and in 
tying on the covers of the storage jars. Most of the pottery consisted of 
fragments of the jars in which the MSS had been stored. More than 
forty of the jars were restored.4 Two of the complete jars had been sold 
by the bedouin to Professor Sukenik.s 

Most of the jars ran about 60 to 65 cm. in height and about 25 cm. 
in diameter. These jars were of a type never before known and the 
excavators at first dated them to the 1st century B.c.* This seemed 


* For maps of the area see Revue Biblique, Oct. 1953, Pl. XX; BASOR, No. 135, 
p. 11; A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, Frontispiece. 

2 RB, 1949, pp. 234-37, 586-609; BASOR, No. 114, pp. 5-9; Bib. Arch., XII, 32-35, 
54-56, 64-65. 

3 Details of MS data are treated elsewhere in this issue. . 

4 BA, XVI, 3. 

5 Sukenik, Megillot Genuzot, II, Pl. 1; Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, Fig. 4. 

° “In August, 1952, I had my first opportunity to study the jars from Qumran: 
a completely restored jar which had been brought from the Palestine Museum by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (published by Kraeling in Bulletin, 
No. 125, February, 1952) and a broken jar which had been purchased by the Walters 
Art Gallery but had fallen to pieces en route. I was, accordingly able to study both 
form and texture of the clay. The latter turned out not to be Hellenistic at all but 
characteristically Roman, with a brick red color entirely different from typically Hellen- 
istic buff clay with minute white particles scattered evenly through it. Previously I 
had dated these jars to the pre-Herodian period because of their Hellenistic form and 
in reliance on the judgment of the Palestinian archaeologists who had seen the originals. 
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reasonable for in the same cave were two long-spouted lamps which are 
characteristic of the late Hellenistic period. There were also two Roman 
lamps and some Roman cooking pot fragments, which they dated to 
the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. The excavators considered this Roman 
material as intrusive, left by some late visitors to the cave. Later, how- 
ever, when they excavated Khirbet Qumran itself, the site of the Essene 
Community, they found the very same type of jars. Here they were 
definitely dated by coins to the 1st century A.D. but before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The Roman ware found in the cave was similar to that 
found at the khirbeh and dated there as early as the 1st century A.D. 

The linen found in the cave was studied in great detail by G. M. 
Crowfoot, and was very well reported by her in the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, 1951, pp. 5-31.7 Such a detailed study of so much cloth is 
unique in Palestinian archeology and is especially valuable since the cloth 
comes from the NT period. The Institute of Nuclear Studies of the 
University of Chicago ran a Carbon 14 test on the linen. The resultant 
date was A.D. 33, with a plus or minus margin of 200 years.® 


KHIRBET QUMRAN 


At the same time that the excavators were working on the first cave, 
they did some exploratory work at Khirbet Qumran itself and its cem- 
etery. This digging, however, did not produce any significant data, so 
work on the khirbeh was abandoned for the time being. These ruins 
lie on a northern terrace of the Wadi Qumran about 1200 yards in from 
the Dead Sea. As early as 1873 the site had attracted the attention of 
the brilliant French scholar Clermont-Ganneau,? although his interest 
was not so much in the ruins themselves as in the near-by cemetery 
with its thousand or so graves laid out in long parallel rows. Although 
he dug some of the graves he was unable to throw any significant light 
on the problem of the ruins or the cemetery. 

Harding and De Vaux returned to the excavation of Qumran in a 
campaign which ran from November 24th to December 12th, 1951.7° 
This and all succeeding campaigns were under the direction of the 
Antiquities Department of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, the Ecole 


No clay texture from the Hellenistic deposits at Bethel and Beth-zur was so late as the 
texture of our Qumran jars. A Herodian or early post-Herodian date thus became 
certain.” W. F. Albright. 

7 Cf. Miss Louisa Bellinger’s report on a sample of this linen in BASOR, No. 118, 
pp. 9-11. 

§ BASOR, No. 123, pp. 24-26; BA, XIV, 29. 

9 Archaeological Researches in Palestine, II, pp. 14-16. 

%© RB, 1953, pp. 83-106; Pal. Expl. Quarterly, 1952, pp. 104-9; Dupont-Sommer, 
The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, chap. i. 
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Biblique, and the Palestine Archaeological Museum. A second campaign 
lasted from February 9th to April 24th, 1953," and a third campaign 
from February 15th to April 15th, 1954. A fourth campaign was 
conducted in the Spring of 1955 but no official report has yet been 
received. A letter of May 21st from De Vaux addressed to Professor 
Albright says that ‘“Khirbet Qumran was still more interesting than 
before. We now have the entire plan of the establishment, with the 
domestic installations, coins dating from the different phases, etc. The 
results of our previous campaigns have been fully confirmed and enriched.” 

Sufficiently extensive reports and detailed plans of the first two 
campaigns have been published to present a general picture of the largest 
building on the site. It was built of large undressed stones — a work 
of mediocre craftsmanship. It was approximately rectangular in shape 
(30 m. X37 m.). It was dominated by a massive two-story stone tower 
which occupied the entire northwest corner of the edifice. In emergency 
this tower could serve as an isolated unit, separate from the remainder 
of the building complex. The southwest corner of the edifice consisted of a 
group of three large rooms and a court about the size of one of the rooms. 
They constituted a distinct unit and seem to have served as a refectory 
and assembly area of the community. The most important find in these 
rooms was from the upper story over the largest assembly room. This 
had served as a scriptorium of the sect. Here were found the ruins of 
the plaster table on which MSS were copied. Two ink stands were found, 
one copper and one ceramic. Two plaster basins for ritual washing by 
the scribes were found. No MSS, however, were discovered anywhere in 
the building, although there was an ostracon which had been used as a 
practice piece for writing the entire Hebrew alphabet. 

A small irregular courtyard occupied the center of the building com- 
plex with several small rooms bordering it on the south and southeast. 
The area north and northeast of the court consisted of large rooms 
serving primarily as kitchens. The southeast section of this large com- 
munity building seems to have been an independent unit with its main 
features stressing ritual pools or baptistries used in purification rites. 
There was a small pool in the northeast section of this unit and a second 
much larger one, of more complex design, occupied the remainder of the 
west wall. This poo! was entered by 14 steps, the upper ones of which 
were separated into four lanes by low thin parallel walls. To the east 
was a lavatory and also a workshop containing many iron implements. 
Some architectural fragments of bases and capitals were found in the 
ruins of this large building, but their exact original positions were un- 
certain. The various water systems which supplied the building in its 


™ RB, 1954, pp. 206-36; Dupont-Sommer, op. cit., pp. 167-71. 
12 RB, 1954, pp. 567-68. 
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different periods were of special interest because of the scanty rainfall 
in the district. 

As work on the site has not been completed, the excavators offer only 
tentative interpretations of the history of the building. At the end of 
two campaigns it appears that the history of the building falls into three 
phases. It was originally erected in the reign of John Hyrcanus or 
Alexander Jannaeus, for coins of both rulers are abundant. This occupa- 
tion seems to have lasted to the close of the Hasmonean period, but did 
not extend far into the reign of Herod the Great; only a single coin from 
his reign was found. The earthquake of 31 B.c. ruined the tower and 
cracked the pools or baptistries. The maximum date for this first phase 
was 100 years, but a briefer period is more likely. 

The site seems to have been completely abandoned during the reign 
of Herod the Great, but it was reoccupied during the reign of his son 
Archelaus. The same religious group that originally occupied the building 
returned and repaired it, using the same general ground plan but modify- 
ing it at a few points. The tower was heavily strengthened and a baptistry 
south of the building now took the place of the ones in the southeast 
unit of the original structure. This second phase of the building’s history 
came to an end in June, A.D. 68, as shown by the coins. Its destruction 
fell in an early phase of Titus’ Jericho-Jerusalem campaign. When the 
members of the community, however, had realized the impending destruc- 
tion of their community center, they divided up their library, hiding its 
MSS in various caves in the vicinity. 

After the burning of the building came the third phase of its history. 
It was remodeled and Roman soldiers were then quartered here. Masada 
had not yet fallen. The general plan of the building was modified so 
that it served well as barracks. The all-over ground plan remained but 
some of the larger rooms were converted into smaller ones; and the 
southeast or cultic section of the building was apparently abandoned. 
After Palestine was thoroughly pacified the Romans abandoned these 
military quarters, apparently about a.p. 100 judging from the coins. 
However, the troops of Bar Kochba found these defenses valuable and 
reoccupied the Qumran site about A.D. 132. But the quick termination of 
the Second Jewish Revolt brought a final end to the occupation of the site. 

In the third campaign” it was discovered that the large building 
described above extended even farther to the south. One great room 
about 22’ long was probably used for religious purposes, apparently a 
communal meal, for adjoining this large room was a much smaller one in 
which all varieties of kitchen and dinner wares were found — over 1700 
ceramic vessels. A mill with its grinding stones was also found. There 
was a pottery factory here and it is the best preserved of any yet found in 
ancient Palestine. Included are all features, from the pits for preparing 
the clay to the two ovens (one large and one small) for firing the ware. 
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A special feature of this campaign was the discovery that this site 
had also been occupied in the Israelite period, especially in the 8th— 7th 
century B.c. An ostracon showing several letters in pre-exilic script was 
found. Excavations in the cemetery showed that some women had been 
members of this community. In the case of both men and women, 
however, burial was simple and without funeral objects. 


More CAveEs 


In 1952, after the bedouin had discovered a second large manuscript 
cave, only 150 yards south of the original cave, scholars began an in- 
tensive search of the neighborhood for other such caves. This expedition 
(March, 1952) was staffed as the Khirbet Qumran one, except that the 
American School of Oriental Research also assisted, with its Director 
Wm. L. Reed as its representative.*s The area examined reached from 
Ras Feshkha on the south to Hajar el-Asbah on the north, a distance of 
8 kilometers. Unfortunately the heat of the early summer and too small a 
staff made it impossible to check the whole area carefully; and six months 
after this work, the bedouin discovered another cave (now called Q 
IV [4Q]) exceedingly rich in MS fragments. 

The expedition checked nearly 300 possible sites and discovered 39 
caves of various sizes in which pottery similar to that of the khirbeh was 
present. One cave contained 25 jars similar to those found in Cave 1. 
Only 17 of these caves were large enough for habitation. The most 
striking find was two rolls of copper which once formed a strip about 8’ 
long and one foot wide. The rolls were so badly oxidized that they could 
not be unrolled. (Chemists are now trying to devise a method of treating 
the copper so that this plaque may be unrolled). These copper strips 
are contemporaneous with the MS jars. The text is in square Hebrew 
about .4 of an inch high and arranged in columns. This expedition 
demonstrated that the caves and good tenting areas about the community 
center were occupied by members of the sect or those seeking to join it. 


Want MuRABBA‘AT 


Cross reference material from other sites is always ideal for arch- 
eological reference and the caves in the Wadi Murabba‘at, about 12 miles 
south of Qumran, furnish such a check since much of their material came 
from the second century A.D.%* The four caves on the northern side of 
the wadi were excavated in late January and February 1952, the two 
largest and most productive were about 50 meters each in length and 


13 RB, 1953, pp. 540-61; BASOR, No. 135, pp. 8-13; BA, XVI, 9, 12-13; XVII, 4-8. 
4 RB, 1953, pp. 245-67; PEQ, 1952, pp. 104-9; BA, XVII, 8-12. 
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very narrow. The wide variety of papyrus and sheepskin material was, 
of course, the most valuable find. The contents of some of these items, 
including a letter of Bar Kochba, as well as their paleography, provide 
ideal controls for the Qumran excavations since most of this material is 
approximately a half century later than the latest of the Qumran scrolls. 
But of special notice also are the wood and basket and garment materials, 
for these have come through in excellent condition owing to the dryness 
of the caves. A phylactery was one of the important finds. Sherds 
found in these caves show that the site was also occupied in Iron II 
(8th-7th century B.c.), Middle Bronze (ca. 1600 B.c.), Early Bronze 
(ca. 2500 B.c.), and the Chalcolithic periods. 

Other MSS from the Bar Kochba period have been found by the 
bedouin but scholars have not yet discovered the site where this material 
was found. 


EVALUATION OF THE DISCOVERIES 


The excavations occasioned by the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have been of high significance to Palestinian archeology. The priceless 
MSS and fragments represent the greatest of all finds in the field of 
biblical research. Here also are the ruins of a unique sectarian com- 


munity. Both the MSS and the community are new background material 
for OT, inter-testamental and NT research. 

The lesser finds must not be passed over too lightly. The value of 
pottery for dating is again emphasized. Workers in the Hellenistic and 
the Roman periods in Palestine had tended to neglect the fine points of 
ceramic chronology'’ because of the abundance of coins. In the Jordan 
valley, however, a large percentage of coins are often hopelessly defaced 
by the heavy chemicals in the soil and therefore pottery takes on some- 
thing of its older pre-coin value in that area. The break in occupation 
during the reign of Herod the Great gives a good check on the transition 
of Hellenistic pottery into Roman. The pottery factory with its volu- 
minous output still intact is unique and of special value for ceramic 
technology. All manufacturing plants deserve the most painstaking 
study. 

The dry climate of the Qumran and Murabba‘at areas has preserved a 
unique amount of wood, cloth, leather and basketry in good condition. 
The whole problem of water conservation in ultra-dry areas also comes 
in for study here along with the location of communities in unlikely places. 


1s An introductory study of Roman and Byzantine pottery will appear in the next 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 





THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN 


FRANK M. CROSS, JR. 
McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


— in 1952 of some three hundred fragmentary manu- 


scripts in Cave 4, Qumran, all dating before the First Jewish 


Revolt, as well as the discovery of documents of the first and second 
centuries A. D. in the region of Wadi Murabba‘at, some with date for- 
mulae, have made possible new advances in the study of early Jewish 
paleography.t Were this find of material not sufficient, Qumran has 
provided a series of ostraca (partly unpublished) in controlled arche- 
ological contexts,? and Cave 4 itself, like the caves of Murabba‘at, has 
produced associated materials in other scripts, notably Greek, yielding 


confirmation of the results of Jewish paleography on independent 
paleographic grounds. 


The overwhelming lot of new documents does not materially alter 
conclusions of previous specialists in Hebrew and Aramaic epigraphy. 


As early as 1937, the main lines of the development of the script from the 


t For the sake of clarity, we distinguish here between the ‘‘Jewish’’ script and the 
older (common) Aramaic script of the 4th—3rd centuries B. c. from which it derives, just 
as in the case of Nabatean and Palmyrene. It is used, of course, to write Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Over against it is the resurgent Paleo-Hebrew script of the Maccabean era, 
descended from Israelite times, but at Qumran archaizing, and roughly contemporary 
with the Maccabean “‘Jewish” hand. The present paper does not attempt to deal with 
the Paleo-Hebrew script; new evidence is in hand, however, which provides a solution 
in principle. 

2 For example, the practice alphabet from Level I (before 31 B.c.) published by 
De Vaux, ‘‘Fouilles au Khirbet Qumran,” RB, LXI (1954), Pl. Xa; cf. p. 229. While 
the forms are crudely made, it is clear in a number of cases how the scribe means to make 
his letter. Beth is corrected; note, however, that in both forms the lower (baseline) 
horizontal stroke is made from right to left continuous with the vertical; contrary to the 
cursive, and to the later formal hand, the base does not break through the vertical to 
the right. The left arm of gimel is high and horizontal; daleth is fairly narrow and long. 
Teth (note flat bottom), mem (broad and short to the point of distortion), ‘ayn, pe, and 
shin (note curved left arms on all specimens) are all characteristically developed forms. 
Zayn has no tendency to bulge to the right at the top; samekh is closed, but perhaps too 
crudely made to be useful; the leg of goph is moderately long; the left leg of ’aleph is 
lengthened, and inclining towards a vertical rather than a horizontal or crescent 
stance as in the preceding two stages of the script; the cross-bar of heth is.lowered. In 
short, we have a mixture of developed and undeveloped letters characteristic of that 
stage of the script known as “transition to Herodian,” according to typology, here 
confirmed in an archeological context. 
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fifth century to the time of the First Revolt had become sufficiently clear 
to permit W. F. Albright’s definitive redating of the Nash Papyrus.3 It 
is possible now, however, to clarify a number of obscurities, and to refine 
the limits within which a given typical script may be dated. 

Two crucial tasks of the paleography of our period can be accom- 
plished now with greater precision. The first, and most important, is a 
detailed description of the parallel courses of evolution of the bookhand 
(formal script) on the one hand, and the cursive on the other. The 
organization of a typological series with scores of exemplars of the formal 
script, both from MSS and inscriptions, is now in progress; this paper 
deals with the earliest and most problematical section of the series. 
Similarly, the cursive series can be set up, though with fewer specimens. 
From Qumran, MSS exhibiting both hands stand side by side from the 
second century B.C. until the First Revolt. Documents from Murab- 
ba‘at and associated finds continue the series in the first and second 
centuries A.D. The cursive hand is rare in biblical scrolls, as might be 
expected, though frequent in sectarian, and especially Aramaic docu- 
ments. 

A second task is the study of the separation of the related scripts, 
Jewish, Palmyrene, and Nabatean, from the parent Aramaic script. This 
effort is aided by new materials in both Palmyrene and Nabatean as well 


as by the early biblical documents in Jewish script from Qumran, the 


3“‘A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabaean Age: The Nash Papyrus,” JBL, 
LVI (1937), 145-76 (hereafter abbreviated AN). Cf. ‘‘On the Date of the Scrolls from 
‘Ain Feshkha and the Nash Papyrus,’’ BASOR, No. 115 (Oct., 1949), pp. 10-19. 
Albright’s original Nash article remains the classical organization of the field of Aramaic 
and Jewish paleography. Despite the vast increases in epigraphic data, not to mention 
the finds in the Wilderness of Judah, his date in the Maccabean Period remains un- 
disturbed. Indeed, his original preference for a date in the second half of the second 
century needs scant revision. All characteristic letters of Nash are earlier in form than 
1QIsa*. ’Aleph has a short, curved left arm (aside from early, looped, cursive forms) ; 
beth is still small and curved; the later form with a rectangular lower right corner has 
not yet developed; especially significant, daleth is long and narrow; yodh is a three-stroke 
form; mem is far more narrow, especially at the top, in both medial and final forms; pe 
is rounded at the top and bottom; resh is extremely narrow; goph has a very short leg. 
Birnbaum was the first to relate correctly Nash and 1QIsa* (‘‘The Dates of the Cave 
Scrolls,’”” BASOR, No. 115 [Oct., 1949], pp. 20-22). His relative chronology is superb; 
his absolute chronology appears to be a bit too high. Trever’s arguments to date 1QIsa® 
earlier than Nash (J. C. Trever, ‘‘A Paleographic Study of the Jerusalem Scrolls,” 
BASOR, No. 113 [Feb., 1949], p. 19) are based chiefly on Isaiah’s non-use of modified 
forms of final letters, an idiosyncrasy of the MS, irrelevant to dating. As a matter of 
fact, we can now show (see below) that the late third century featured a more developed 
use of final letters than later periods. The cursive forms of Nash: looped ’aleph, he, and 
looped faw, in particular, are mixed with formal types. But these cursive forms must be 
dated in the cursive series, not in that of the bookhand. In the former they stand 
quite early. A date in the early Maccabean period, ca. 150 B. c., or even slightly earlier, 
seems best. 
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latter mostly unpublished as yet. As a matter of fact, exemplars of the 
early Jewish bookhand and cursive from Qumran span precisely the 
period of divergence of the Palmyrene and Nabatean hands. This com- 
bination of materials enables us to apply more checks from outside in the 
effort to achieve an absolute chronology for the typological series of 
Jewish hands in the early period; of course an absolute chronology from 
the late first century B.C. to the second century A. D. is already closely 
fixed by datable epigraphs and dated documents of several kinds. 


I 


THE ARAMAIC SCRIPT OF THE FouRTH CENTURY B. C. 
AND ITS THIRD CENTURY DERIVATIVES! 


The Aramaic chancellery script of the Persian Empire was in use 
from Asia Minor in the northwest, to North Arabia and Egypt to the 
south, and to Afghanistan eastward. To judge from inscriptional evi- 
dence, it remained homogeneous, at least in its essential characteristics, 
over this broad area until the fall of the Persian power. Studies of the 
development of Jewish scripts must begin with the cursive hands of the 
late fifth and fourth century B.c., the immediate (extant) ancestor of 


the Jewish bookhand, as well as cursive scripts from Egypt from the 
early third century, the immediate ancestor of the Jewish cursive hand. 

Our chief exemplars of the fourth-century script, aside from lapidary 
inscriptions which are not directly useful, are from Egypt, published by 


4 The key to Fig. 1 is as follows: 


Line 1. An advanced cursive from Elephantine, dating to ca. 419 B.c. From 
Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus, usw. (Leipzig, 1911), Pap. 18, Pls. 17-20. The asterisk 
notes final forms; the siglum ' a form from Sachau, Pap. 20. Pl. 23. 

Line 2. The Aramaic cursive of the first half of the fourth century B.c. From N. 
Aimé-Giron, Textes araméens d’ Egypte (Cairo, 1931), Pl. X, Pap. 87. Cf. also Ostracon 4 
bis, Pl. 1; and Pap. 86 bis (393-381 B. c.), 88, 89. The siglum * designates a letter taken 
from Pap. 88. 

Line 3. The cursive of the end of the fourth century. From Sachau, op. cit., Tafel 
62:2. 

Line 4. The Aramaic cursive of the early third century (ca. 275 B.c.). From M. 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik III, Tafel 11. The letter bearing the 
siglum ? is taken from an ostracon of similar date, ibid., Tafel III. 

Line 5. The Aramaic cursive of the early third century B. c. From an Edfi papyrus 
published by A. H. Sayce and A. Cowley, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, XXXVII (1915), 217 ff. (cf. G. R. Driver, The Hebrew Scrolls (London, 1951}, 
Pl. II); the sigla 3 and 4 refer respectively to the papyrus published by Sayce-Cowley, 
Proceedings, XX1X (1907), Pls. I, II (from Edfi), and the ostracon published by Weill, 
Revue des études juives, LXV (1913), 16-23 (from Zawiyet el-Meitin). 


All forms are traced from enlarged photographs. 
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Aimé-Giron in 1931,5 and Papyrus Luparensis.6 The Aimé-Giron papyri 
date from the first half of the century, and show only the slightest devel- 
opment from the late cursive script of Elephantine. The Papyrus 
Luparensis must be dated ca. 350 B. c.? 

Distinctions between broad and narrow strokes within letters are 
still preserved in the fourth century, though the tendency towards a 
“monotonous” stroke, to gain sway in the third-century cursive, has 
already begun. The development of medial letters commences in the 
late fifth-century cursives. The long downstrokes below the (theoretical) 
baseline all begin to bend to the left in what may be called ‘‘semi- 
ligatures.’’ So-called ‘‘final’’ letters, actually the older forms preserved 
where the tendency towards creating ‘‘semi-ligatures’’ is not so strong, 
are used in late fifth-century and early fourth-century cursives, though 
not systematically. Medial and final kaph, medial and final pe, medial 
(and possibly final) sade, as well as medial and final mun are becoming 
clearly distinguished. Mem in the medial position frequently exhibits a 
curving left diagonal stroke, as opposed to the older (and “‘final’’) straight 
diagonal. ‘‘Medial” lamedh, i. e., with a narrow hooked base, is clearly © 
distinguished first in the fourth century. 

The extreme difference in the length of various letters below the 
ceiling line characteristic of the fifth century persists, with kaph, mem, 
nun (medial as well as final), pe (medial and final), sade (normally), and 
taw extending far beneath a theoretical baseline. 

"Aleph in the fourth century is developed beyond fifth-century forms 
as follows: the left leg is no longer a short, nearly horizontal straight line; 
it has become a crescent-shaped stroke which usually cuts the diagonal 
at the base on the lower side, as well as protruding in a high, curved point 
on the upper left of the diagonal. Beth is still gently rounded at the bot- 
tom right as it curves to the horizontal. Daleth is long and narrow, as 
in the fifth century, while resh is still narrower, but shorter. He (see also 
Fig. 3) is still made in classical fashion, with the horizontal arm drawn 
from right to left. In the fourth century, there is a notable tendency for 
the cross-bar of heth to bulge upwards following the right vertical down- 
stroke; the cross-bar comes down again for a partial loop to the left 
vertical downstroke. Teth is long, pointed at the base, with a high left 
arm, little developed from earlier forms. Yodh is made with a triple 


5 For references to literature, here and below, see n. 4. For convenient reference 
to fifth-century forms, see F. Rosenthal, Die aramaistische Forschung (Leiden, 1939), 
Schrifttafel 3. The new leather documents published by Driver, Aramaic Documents, 
etc. (Oxford, 1954), present normally the more formal hand of the period. 

* See Fig. 2, line 1, and n. 14. 

7'Aleph, lamedh, nun, mem, ‘ayn, and especially sade are here slightly more devel- 
oped than in the Aimé-Giron texts. 

8 Cf. AN, p. 153. 
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movement; down, then to the left, then curving up and down strongly 
again to the right. Medial nun is very long still, and preserves often a 
curve to the right at the top. Samekh in the fourth century loses its 
characteristic, complicated head; the letter now resembles a double 
hook, the second, rounded and large, emerging from the center of the 
first. The lower stroke curls more tightly to the left than in the fifth 
century. ‘Ayn remains small and high; a slight tendency for the right 
stroke to break through at the base may be noted. Shin reveals no curved 
strokes as yet, and is small. Taw remains very large with a short right 
stroke.? 

The scripts of the third century B. c. from Egypt must all be dated 
not later than the first half of the third century, and preferably in the 
first decades of that century.?? The forms are only slightly advanced 
over those of the early fourth century, and very slightly beyond those 
of the Sachau ostracon (n. 9). Historical circumstances, namely the 
rapid decline of Aramaic for business or public purposes in Egypt in 
favor of Greek, support such a conclusion, confirming the paleographic 
evidence. 

The development of medial forms is now approaching its zenith." The 
long down-strokes of medial forms of kaph, samekh, pe, sade are more 
tightly bent to the left. So also with lamedh whose base is hooked more 


9 The late fourth century is represented by a single ostracon, published by Sachau 
(Tafel 62:2). It has been associated in the past with the ostraca and papyri of the early 
third century but is clearly more archaic in script. Beth retains its curved lower stroke; 
the left leg of gimel is very long, with no tendency to “kick up” towards the horizontal; 
he is classical, not that of the third-century cursive. Kaph is longer than third-century 
forms. Medial and final mem are little distinguished, and the left diagonal is straight; 
neither of these characteristics is necessarily a criterion of antiquity, however, since 
they persist in the cursive into the second century. Lamedh is archaic, not developed 
beyond early fourth-century forms (see below) ; medial nun is especially archaic, being 
scarcely bent to the left at the base, and is longer than some cursive fifth-century forms, 
much less later third-century types. Yodh is intermediate: its two stroke form, normally 
like a small, late gimel, is the forerunner of the cursive ‘“‘inverted-V-shaped” yodh. The 
sade has its right arm curled upward and back to the left like mid-fourth-century 
types (Fig. 2, line 1). Shin is relatively large. In fact, the chief element revealing 
development towards third-century cursive scripts is the increased uniformity in size 
of letters. Taw has a very short right leg, and is less developed than those of Pap. 18. 
To this paleographical evidence it may be added that the ostracon has no Greek names 
in some sixteen lines of text, unlike the other name-lists of the early third century, where 
Greek names fairly swarm. 

10 Cf. AN, pp. 154-55. 

1 Actually, this took place in the bookhand, not in the cursive script to which the 
third century documents from Egypt belong, as we shall see below. The tendency 
towards creation of ligatures or semi-ligatures ceased earlier in the cursive script than 
in the formal hand, with an attendant trend towards standardization of forms most 
strongly seen in Palmyrene. Here, except in the case of mum, all distinctions between 
medial and final forms were obliterated. 
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sharply; its vertical stance, anticipated in the fourth century, is regular; 
the first evidence of final Jamedh now appears.” 

The homogeneity of pen stroke, already noted in the late fourth- 
century script, is more obvious in the third. ’Aleph is larger. The right 
downstroke of beth is vertical, and the letter base tends to sweep farther 
left in cursive (sensu stricto) fashion.*3 The left arm of gimel is rising 
with the concurrent tendency to lower its point of departure from the 
right downstroke. Daleth and resh are broadening. He is regularly made 
in what is to become the style of the later cursive (see Fig. 3), a major 
departure from earlier scripts. Teth is not yet squarish at the bottom, but 
is opening up, its cross-bar failing usually to cut into the vertical left. 
Samekh is radically changed, the left hook of the fourth-century form 
giving way to a vertical or, in extreme cursive forms, a long diagonal 
stroke. The right leg of taw is rapidly lengthening. 


II 


THE EARLIEST JEWISH SCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN"™ 


Two MSS in particular are clear exemplars of the most archaic Jewish 
hand at Qumran. These are 4QSam?> (I Samuel), herein published, and 


an unpublished MS of Jeremiah, 4QJer*. Two aspects of the typology 
of the script are apparent at a glance. The extraordinary differentiation 
in size of letters in length, characteristic of the Aramaic hand of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, and largely absent already from the cursive of the 
third century, is here retained, especially in 4QSam>. Secondly, the 


12 See below in the early Jewish bookhand, especially 4QJer*. 

13 Cf. 4QEccles, and Palmyrene. 

4 A key to Fig. 2 follows. All scripts are traced from photographs with the exception 
of the Bené Hézir inscription. Its forms were traced from a photograph of a new squeeze 
made by the writer, and checked by direct photographs. Sigla: ', the letter is broken 
off at the top; ? final pe is not used. 

Line 1. An Aramaic script of the mid-fourth century. From the Louvre Papyrus, 
CIS (Pars Secunda) 1:1, Tab. XVII, Nos. 146 A, B. 

Line 2. 4QSam? (see Fig. 6). 

Line 3. 4QJer* (unpublished). 

Line 4. A cursive hand from ca. 150-125 B. c.: 4QXII* (Minor Prophets). 

Line 5. The Bené Hézir inscription from the end of the first century B. c. 

Line 6. 4QDeuti (unpublished) from ca. a. p. 50. 

Not included in the chart, but presumed in comparative discussions, are 1QIsa* 
(ca. 125-100 B. c.), and the Nash Papyrus (ca. 175-150 B. c.). Convenient and accurate 
typological charts of these scripts may be found in Birnbaum’s studies, BA SOR, No. 115, 
p. 21, or The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography (BASOR, Suppl. Studies, 
Nos. 13-14 [New Haven, 1952]), pp. 33, 41. The best photographs of Nash are those of 
Trever, ‘‘The Problem of Dating the Dead Sea Scrolls,’’ The Smithsonian Report [1953], 
pp. 425-35, Pl. 17; note also his photographic tables of the script of 1QIsa®, ibid., Pl. 8. 
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calligraphic technique, varying wide and narrow strokes of the pen 
according to fixed canons, is here preserved. Actually, the cursive of the 
third century has largely lost this finesse and, as we have seen, has 
become monotonous in stroke. Moreover, as we shall see, a number of 
letters retain characteristics of the classical script of the late Persian 
period, already lost in the third-century cursives. On the other hand, a 
few letters are more developed than early third-century cursives, so that 
there is no question of dating our MSS in the late fourth century B. c. 
Rather, it now becomes clear that the formal Jewish bookhand derives 
from a formal tradition of the early third century, as yet unknown from 
cursive third-century ostraca and papyri. The existence of this formal 
script, projected to fill the gap in our extant third-century material, is 
further confirmed by the typology of the cursive scripts which develop 
directly from the third-century Aramaic cursive. Two exemplars are 
given here: line 4 of Fig. 2 (4QXII*) and line 2 of Fig. 4 (4QEccles, see 
below). This cursive cannot be treated in detail here, save as it bears 
directly on problems of dating the bookhand.** Obviously, the formal and 
cursive scripts are always in tension, influencing one another, though the 
cursive leads. The two traditions, discernible in principle as early as the 
late fifth century, are clearly distinguished in the third and second 


8 The divergence of the bookhand and the cursive is illustrated in Fig. 3. Here 
below is a key to the figure. 


1. Standard Aramaic cursive (on leather) from the end of the fifth century B. Cc. 
From Letter V, G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents (Oxford, 1954). 

2. The Aramaic script of the late fourth century B.c. From Sachau, op. cit., 
Tafel 62:2. 

3. An Aramaic cursive of the early third century B. c. From Lidzbarski, op. cit., 
Tafel Il. 

4. 4QEccles., an early Hebrew cursive (ca. 175-150 B.c.). Cf. J. Muilenburg, 
BASOR, No. 135 (Oct., 1954), p. 22. 

5. From 4QTobit (unpublished). Herodian. 

6. An ossuary cursive of the first century a.p. Cf. Bagatti and Milik, “‘Nuovi 
Scavi al ‘Dominus Flevit,’’ Studii Biblicit Franciscani Liber Annuus IV (1953-54), 
p. 262, Fig. 11; Savignac, RB, XX XIV (1925), Pl. X:2; R. Dussaud, ‘“‘Comptes d’ouvriers 
d’une entreprise funéraire juive,” Syria, IV (1923), 241-49, Fig. 1; etc. 

7. A cursive of the second century A.D. From J. T. Milik, “Un contrat juive 
de I’an 134 aprés J-C,” RB, LXI (1954), Pl. IV. Cf. Savignac, op. cit., Pl. x:7; Dussaud, 
op. cit., loc. cit.; De Vaux, ‘“Quelque textes hébreux de Murabba‘at,” RB, LX (1953), 
Pl. XIII (third signature) ; etc. 

. From 4QSam? (end of the third century B. C.). 

. From 4QIsa4 (unpublished; ca. 150-125 B. c.). 

. From 4 QEx® (unpublished; ca. 150-125 B. c.). 

. From 4QSam*. Cf. Cross, BASOR, No. 132 (Dec., 1953), p. 17 (ca. 50 B. C.). 

. From 4QNumbers? (unpublished; Herodian). 

. From 4QDeuti (unpublished; ca. a. D. 50). 

. A Murabba‘at Fragment of Exodus (early second century A. D.). Cf. De Vaux, 
op. cit., Pl. XIJa. 
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centuries. Of course, forms are mixed in certain documents: the Nash 
Papyrus, for example, which is none the less dominantly in the tradition 
of the bookhand. By the first two centuries A. D., the two are so widely 
separated that an intermediate chancellery hand emerges."® The develop- 
ment of cursive he is shown in Fig. 3. Several other characteristic cursive 
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FIGURE 3 


forms may be noted. ’Aleph develops two forms: the looped ’aleph which 
later invades Nabatean, and, in Jewish, the “‘caret’’ form, open to the 
right, which is derived from forms that omitted the left short leg. Beth, 
by the second century, reverses the direction in which the lower horizontal 
is penned, a development taking place only in the second half of the first 
century B.C. in the bookhand. The cursive form develops into the 
“figure 2” beth of the first century A. D. and later. Heth early takes on 
the ‘‘N-form.’”’ Samekh develops from third-century forms in the cursive, 
being made often without lifting the pen, looping slightly at top left, 
and tending to close at the baseline to form a triangular shape. The 
form invades both Nabatean and the Jewish bookhand towards the end 
of the second century B.c. ‘Ayn, in the cursive, enlarges and rounds 
before the right stroke breaks very deeply through; in the bookhand, 
on the contrary, the right arm cuts through early, forming an angular 
‘ty-form,” which is very small and high. Later ‘ayn, in the cursive, is 
made without lifting the pen. Medial and final mem are never strongly 
distinguished in the cursive; in any case, a single form develops, made 
with a continuous motion beginning with the lower end of the left diag- 
onal, omitting the broad tick at top left. Finally, it must be said that 


16 See Milik, ‘‘Une lettre de Siméon bar Kokheba,’”’ RB, LX (1953), 276, n. 1. 
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the general characteristics of the cursive are, in the early period, its 
broadening, shortening, increasingly uniform letters, and later its tend- 
ency to simplify to single-letter forms which could be made without 
lifting the pen. Ligatures become characteristic of the cursive only quite 
late. 

We return to the early Jewish bookhand with special reference to the 
MSS of Samuel and Jeremiah. ’Aleph in 4QSam? is very small compared 
with that of 1QIsa*, or even of third-century cursives. Its left leg is 
crescent-shaped, breaking through at the bottom, precisely as in fourth- 
century types, our only clear witness to the form. Of course, from such 
forms develop the semi-looped leg of Nabatean and Palmyrene ’alephs, 
as well as the looped, or half-looped Nash forms. Typologically, the 
’aleph of 4QSam? is prior to any known Jewish hand, or any forms extant 
after the fourth century. This applies to its size, the calligraphic tech- 
nique (shared with Jer*), as well as the treatment of the left leg, the 
chief typological clue in the case of ’aleph throughout its late history. 
Beth is small, rounded at bottom right, though the downstroke is moving 
to the vertical. In Jer, it has become vertical or even bulges slightly to 
the right. In neither case has it approached the larger, square-cornered 
Isa* beth. The top is short with sharp ticks, unlike the broader, cursive 
forms with a rounded right shoulder. The ‘‘square-cornered”’ long base- 
line has not yet begun to develop. This latter form is the mother to 
early cursive beths (by 125 B. c.) which draw the base from left to right. 
It may be noted that both Nabatean and Palmyrene exhibit the ‘‘square- 
cornered”’ beth, or ‘‘proto-cursive’’ form. Gimel, both in Sam> and Jer, 
has developed beyond the fifth-century forms, but is far more archaic 


FIGURE 5 
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than Isa*, or even earlier second-century forms (4QEccles, 4QXII*, and 
unpublished MSS). Third-century forms are closest. The right leg is 
a straight diagonal, not bowed as later (e. g., Isa*). The left leg, the more 
significant paleographically, is normally very long, beginning high on the 
right leg, if not virtually at the top. It has begun to ‘‘kick up”’ slightly. 
Daleth again finds its nearest parallels in the long, narrow forms of the 
fourth century, though Nash is comparable, as well as certain third- 
century forms.'7 The broad, angular cross-bar of Isa* is far in the future. 
The long, right downstroke is vertical, and shows no tendency to shift 
counter-clockwise to a slightly diagonal stance characteristic of the 
cursive, especially 4QEccles and Palmyrene. He is made in classical, 
formal style. Its top horizontal is thickened heavily; the right vertical 
is still inclined diagonally and sharply pointed at the top. In Sam? the 
tendency to move the left vertical towards the left end of the horizontal 
top has now begun; however, the leg is still diagonal. Jer* is more archaic, 
without the tendency to shift the left leg. They both stand intermediate 
between the fourth-century scripts and the second-century bookhand. 
Waw is strongly bent at the top; the true ‘“‘head,” or hooked top, is not 
yet developed (Isa* and later). Zayn is not particularly useful for 
paleography as long as it remains a simple, vertical stroke. However, it 
is to be noted that the sharply-pointed top, survival of the technique of 
the fifth-fourth century, is found in Jer (no zayn appears in Sam»). As 
early as Isa*, zayn tends to bend and thicken slightly at the top. Heth 
in Sam” sometimes bulges at the center of the cross-bar (see the discussion 
of fourth-third century forms), a tendency eventuating in ‘‘N-shaped”’ 
heth. 4QEccles and Isa* are intermediate, with the cross-bar slanting 
often up to the left downstroke. On the other hand, some forms, espe- 
cially those of Jer* are indistinguishable from fifth-century cursives. 
Note that the left leg often bends left at the bottom, and tapers to a 
point in archaic style. Teth is narrow, tall, with a long left arm, and 
rounded or pointed bottom. The cross-stroke cuts the left arm. It is 
undifferentiated from fifth-fourth century forms. In the second century 
the cross-bar curls, and, especially in the cursive, the left arm shortens. 
In the first century B. C (earlier in the cursive) the broad flat bottom with 
rectangular verticals appears. Yodh in 4QSam> is made with three 


17 See Fig. 5 which is a drawing of an ostracon from Samaria reading, ‘‘(belonging) 
to Judah,” from ca. 200 B.c. The long, narrow daleth is now certain and characteristic. 
Formerly it was read mv, (belonging) to Yahweh.’’ See E. L. Sukenik, ‘‘Potsherds 
from Samaria, Inscribed with the Divine Name,” PEFQS, 1936, pp. 34-37. Cf. PEQ, 
1937, pp. 140f. It may now be said with confidence that no coins, ostraca, or stamps 
bearing the divine name are extant from the post-exilic period. Sukenik himself cor- 
rected most erroneous readings, ‘‘Paralipomena Palaestinensia,” JPOS, XIV (1934), 
178-84. See most recently, Vincent, ‘‘Les épigraphes judéo-araméennes postéxiliques,”’ 
RB, LVI (1949), 275-94, who holds to older views. 
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motions as in third-century forms and earlier, as well as in Nabatean 
and Nash. The yodh of Jer? appears sometimes to be an early form of 
two-movement yodh, nearly an inverted, curved “V.” It appears only 
rarely in fourth and third-century materials, but is regular in the early 
Jewish cursive of the second century. It is also found in the earliest 
Nabatean inscription (see below), as well as in Palmyrene. By the end 
of the second century (Isa*), it is standard. Medial kaph is very long 
and narrow, especially in Jer*. The downstroke is nearly on the vertical, 
showing advance from the fifth and early fourth-century forms which 
slant. The downstroke bends in leftward in the middle, a rudimentary 
“figure-three”’ form."® The base of medial kaph is still a curving, short 
flourish to the left, reminiscent of its cursive origin in the fifth century, 
and identical with that of the third century. There is no hint yet of the 
long, sloping bottom stroke, bent from the vertical downstroke at a 
virtual right angle (second-century cursives, Isa*, and later). Final kaph 
is identical with fourth and third-century forms, having a narrow top, 
and very long vertical downstroke. Lamedh in Jer* always distinguishes 
an archaic final form with a long horizontal stroke, almost imperceptibly 
hooked. Sam? also uses final lamedh but not systematically. Medial 
lamedh is characteristically short, its hook downward thin, short, and 
uncurved.: Final lamedh appears elsewhere certainly only in the early 
third century.? It traces its origin to the fourth century. The final mem 
of Sam? is extraordinarily archaic. There is nothing like it after the 
fifth-fourth centuries. The third-century forms are neither as long nor 
as narrow, but belong to the cursive tradition preserved in 4QXII*. The 
form in Jer is less archaic, tending to vertical downstrokes, and with a 
long base-stroke to the left, anticipating the ‘‘closed” forms of Eccles, 
Nash, Isa*, and later. Medial mem in Sam? is also more archaic than 
Jer?, though both are narrow and very long below the baseline. Contrary 
to earlier and later cursive mem, the left diagonal does not cut the top- 
stroke. This left diagonal is still very long, but bends leftward. The 
closest parallels are fourth century (Fig. 2, line 1). Num is very large 
and long, and sometimes bends right at the top in archaic fashion; 
however, this latter feature survives in even later scripts. Both final and 
medial nun are identical with fourth and third-century types. In the 
early second century, medial nun is radically shortened, beginning in the 
cursive. 

Samekh is extremely valuable paleographically in this period, since 
it is in the course of rapid change. The samekh of both Sam? and Jer* is 
very archaic. Note the “hooked head” (not looped in Sam>!). The only 
parallels are in late fifth-century cursives and in the fourth century. The 


18 See AN, pp. 166-67. 
19 See above, n. 12, 
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cursive of the third century develops a new tradition out of which emerges 
the samekh of 4QEccles, Palmyrene, and later scripts. ‘Ayn has been 
briefly touched on in connection with discussion of the Jewish cursive 
above. It is small and high, but, unlike the early cursive hands, has 
“broken through’’ at the bottom. We must presume that the form 
developed in the bookhand sometime between the early fourth century 
and the late third century. At this point third-century cursives are of 
little aid, since they develop in a different tradition (cf. samekh). Medial 
pe is gently rounded at both the top and bottom as in the fourth-third 
centuries. The later pointed top and rectangular base develop first in 
the second century cursives, and enter the bookhand as early as 1QIsa*. 
Unfortunately, sade is missing in Sam». In Jer* both the medial forms 
and the final forms are archaic.?° The closest parallel to the form of 
Jer* is the sade of the mid-fourth century. Indeed, nowhere else do we 
find an example of the tightly curled right arm of sade. 

The chief element of typological interest in the case of goph is its tail. 
It shortens in the fourth century, and begins to lengthen again in the 
cursives and formal scripts of the early second century. In Sam? and 
especially in Jer* it is at its shortest phase. The “‘open’’ head of goph 
(Sam) is also indicative of relative antiquity (in this period!). Resh in 
Jer*, and especially Sam> has an extremely narrow head. This is the 
case in fourth century scripts. The cursive of the third century, and the 
early Jewish cursives (Eccles, XII*) already have a broadening form. 
Shin in the archaic period is made with a broad left diagonal, and two 
straight diagonals to its right. The form persists until a tendency to 
curve the right-most diagonal develops in the second century (Eccles, 
Isa*, as well as unpublished bookhands earlier than Isa*). Sam> and Jer* 
belong with the archaic scripts both in style of stroke and in form. Still 
later (first century B. c.), both right diagonals bend back. Taw in Sam> 
is extraordinarily large, with a short right leg. Its closest parallels are 
in Papyrus 18 (419 B. c.!), and Papyrus Luparensis; however, the third- 
century forms are quite similar, except in calligraphic technique. In 
Jer*, the right leg is lengthened (cf. Palmyrene), but aw is still very 
large. Beginning in the third century, the relative size of taw is steadily 
reduced to conform with that of other letters. 

The result of our analysis is to show that 4QSam?, especially, but also 
Jer*, belongs to the tradition of the Persian chancellery script of the 
fourth century B.C. both in its technique of penning letters, and in the 
size of letters: their length below the ceiling line and their narrowness. 
Certain letters, ’aleph (Sam»), daleth, he, teth, final mem (Sam>), samekh, 


20 It is not impossible that the Nabatean sade develops from such a form, rather 
than from the common fifth-century sade. 
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sade (appears only in Jer*),?* and resh have their closest parallels with 
fourth-century forms. Another series, waw, heth, yodh, nun (medial and 
final), goph, shin, and taw have equally good parallels in the fourth and 
third centuries. Beth, gimel, kaph (medial), lamedh (medial and final), 
pe (medial and final) are more developed than fourth-century types, and 
stand closest to early third-century letters. Two letters, ‘ayn (Sam® and 
Jer*) and medial mem (Sam»), have no precise parallels. Medial mem 
(Sam>) is a development of forms like those of Papyrus Luparensis, 
bypassed in extant third-century documents. The mem of Jer* (medial 
and final) also has no real parallels, but is developed from the types in 
Sam>. ‘Ayn shares early characteristics with fourth century forms but 
possesses late characteristics not found in the early third century. 

It is evident from this data that the archaic Jewish bookhand belongs 
to a formal tradition which parallels the extant cursives of the third 
century B.C., and that this formal tradition has evolved very slowly 
after the end of the Persian Empire. This is to be expected, cf course, 
with the disuse of Aramaic for official purposes during the period of 
Hellenization. The Jewish bookhand, in all probability used chiefly to 
preserve sacred documents, is, therefore, quite naturally conservative. 
But before proceeding to an attempt to date these MSS, evidence for 


checking our conclusions from Nabatean and Palmyrene must be 
examined. 


Ill 


THE SISTER SCRIPTS: PALMYRENE AND NABATEAN?? 


By analysis of the earliest Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions, we 
can project backward, and determine fairly accurately the stage of the 
Aramaic script at the time each broke off to begin its independent evolu- 


t Both samekh and sade are more formal than their fourth-century counterparts, 
but show evolution; they are classified here, however, since third-century forms are 
far more developed. 

22 See Fig. 4. A key to the chart follows: 

Line 1. Inscription of Aslah (90 B.c.). Gustav Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen, usw. 
(Leipzig, 1912), Abb. 68, Inschrift Nu. 90 (p. 99), cf. J. Cantineau, Le Nabaééen, II, 
No. II. The letters are line-drawn, but freshly traced from Dalman’s squeeze. 

Line 2. 4QEccles (175-150 B.c.). Traced from natural size photographs. Cf. J. 
Muilenburg, ‘“‘A Qoheleth Scroll from Qumran,” BASOR, No. 135 (Oct., 1954), pp, 
20-28. 

Line 3. The earliest dated Palmyrene inscription (44 B.c.). Cf. J. Starcky and S. 
Munajjed, Palmyra (Damascus, 1948), p. 26. The siglum ' refers to letters taken from 
a contemporary (or, more likely, slightly earlier) inscription dedicated to Bél, Bélhamman. 
and Manawét (unpublished). The siglum ? refers to the inscription published by Du 
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tion. This information can be most useful if we can then solve two prob- 
lems: (1) the points at which the prototypic Nabatean and Palmyrene 
scripts fit into the typological sequence of the scripts with which we have 
been working, and (2) the probable ‘‘absolute’” date when Nabatean 
and Palmyrene branched off from their parent scripts.?* 

The earliest Nabatean inscription which can be dated certainly is the 
Aslah Inscription of ca. 90 B. c.74 An older inscription found at Khalasah 
belongs to the cursive tradition of the third century, rather than to the 
tradition out of which the Nabatean lapidary branched, and therefore 
need not be considered.*5 

The ductus of Nabatean preserves the narrow, long, and irregularly- 
sized letters of the formal tradition. Indeed, contrary to the trend 
towards uniformity (“‘squareness’’) in script operating in the second and 
first-century B.C. Jewish scripts, Nabatean develops and exaggerates 
this element of the old Aramaic hand.* The Aslah script has only begun 
this secondary development; the relative size of its letters is close to that 
of Sam>. As a matter of fact, the Aslah script shares many character- 
istics of the earliest Jewish bookhands: daleth and resh are narrow with 
small heads; heth shares the domed cross-bar with Sam? (as well as older 
scripts and Palmyrene); feth has the long left arm; yodh is a development 


of the ‘‘three-movement”’ formal yodh; medial mem is very narrow and 


Mesnil du Buisson (Inventaire des Inscriptions Palmyréniennes de Doura-Europos (Paris, 
1939}), dated 33 B.c. The line drawings are traced from unpublished photographs of 
Abbé J. Starcky. The writer is in debt to Abbé Starcky, not only for permission to 
draw on unpublished material, but also for counsel in matters of Palmyrene epigraphy, 
a field in which he is unsurpassed. The present group of inscriptions is announced in 
Actes du XXI Congrés international des Orientalistes, Paris, 23-31 juillet, 1948 (Impr. 
Nat., 1949), p. 111. They will be published by Starcky together with a study of 
early Palmyrene and Nabatean paleography in the forthcoming volume dedicated to 
Levi della Vida. 

33 Albright (AN, pp. 163-71) deals at length with the early evolution of these two 
scripts, solving most of the basic problems. Much of the material he treats needs not 
be rehearsed here. 

2 For literature on this inscription, and those discussed below, see n. 22. 

2s The Khalasah Inscription has been assigned by Cowley (Palestine Exploration 
Fund Annual [1914-15], p. 146, Fig. 59) and Albright (AN, p. 165) tentatively to 
Haretat II at the end of the second century B.c. If this script is at all accurately traced, 
however, it is scarcely developed beyond third-century forms. Note 'aleph, mem, and 
especially ‘ayn and taw (with a short right leg). All forms are broad, and daleth, feth, 
yodh, mem, and ‘ayn clearly are in the cursive tradition. A date in the reign of Haretat I 
(contemporary of Antiochus IV) is not excluded paleographically. On the date of the 
archaic El-‘Ula texts, and of the much disputed Rabbel inscription, see Albright’s 
discussions, AN, pp. 164-67, especially n. 57 and p. 167; and ‘‘Dedan,” Geschichte und 
Altes Testament (Alt Festschrift; Tiibingen, 1953), p. 7, n. 2. 

26 See now the extraordinary papyrus hand in the text published by Starcky, “‘Un 
contrat nabatéen sur papyrus,”’ RB, LXI (1954), 161-81. 
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long (the left diagonal has shortened, however) ; nun is long; ‘ayn is small, 
high, and tends towards the “y” form; shin is archaic; taw has a short 
right leg and is nearly identical with Sam>. A number of letters appear, 
however, never to have evolved through the stage represented by the 
earliest Jewish hands, but to have diverged from a script of a later period. 
Aleph, both in Aslah and later, derives from an ’aleph with a semi- 
looped left leg.27_ Beth, with its rectangular right-lower corner, is late, 
though it may be derived by parallel evolution. He is especially ad- 
vanced; it derives from the formal hand, however. Sade is problematical; 
it may well be a survival of the form otherwise unknown later than the 
fifth and early fourth centuries; it may be a development of the “‘curled”’ 
form represented by Jer*. Samekh, when it appears in Nabatean (un- 
fortunately it is not found in Aslah), is very late; its form has invaded the 
formal script from the cursive.”® 

Thus we may conclude that Nabatean, like the early Jewish book- 
hand, testifies to the existence of a formal Aramaic hand, ultimately 
derived from a chancellery hand of the late Persian Empire, paralleling 
the vulgar hand of the third century B. c. The point of divergence from 
this tradition appears to be later in Nabatean than in the earliest Jewish 
bookhands extant, notably 4QSam>. Unfortunately we know little of 
the early history of the Nabateans from the time of Antigonus’ raids 
against them in 312 B.c., until their dealings with Jason and the Mac- 
cabees in the days of Antiochus IV. It is clear, however, that they were 
exercising considerable autonomy in the days of Haretat I, though their 
great expansion begins in the days of Haretat II and ‘Obodat I at the 
end of the second century B. Cc. and the beginning of the first century B. Cc. 
In this latter period the script begins a period of rapid evolution towards 
the classical Nabatean lapidary style. The writer is inclined to believe, 
however, that the Nabatean script became more or less independent in 
its development not later than the second quarter of the second century, 
when effective Seleucid and Ptolemaic control of outlying provinces came 
to an end. It is precisely in the second half of the second century, with 
the decline of Hellenistic organization in Syria and Egypt, that the Jew- 
ish state and Nabatean Arabia are freed to go their own ways. In each 
case there is nationalistic expansion and resurgent Orientalism. In Judea, 
the Paleo-Hebrew script is resurrected in Maccabean times, and the 
Jewish bookhand begins a period of very rapid evolution culminating in 
the classical Herodian character. Historical circumstances as well as 


27 See the ’aleph of the Rabbel inscription (used medially and in final positions), 
Cantineau, op. cit., p. 2; the looped form of the Hawran inscriptions from the first 
century B.C. (published by De Vogiié, Inscriptions sémitique [Paris, 1868], Pl. 13:1 
equals CI7S II, 162), and Nash. 

8 E. g., see Rabbel, |. 4. 
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paleographical evidence suggest that the Nabatean script followed a 
similar pattern of development. 

Palmyrene, by the middle of the first century B. c. when our series of 
inscriptions begins,?® has already achieved a strongly individual style. 
Nevertheless, Palmyrene gives clear-cut evidence of descending from an 
Aramaic semi-cursive of the first half of the second century, being 
independent from ca. 150 B. c.3° 

The script of 4QEccles, though influenced by formal elements of the 
Jewish bookhand, is very close to the prototypic script of Palmyra. 
Both scripts exhibit enlarged, especially broadened forms of letters: 
’aleph, beth, daleth, resh, mem, and ‘ayn. Palmyrene is also characterized 
by the later (cursive) style in he, yodh, samekh, ‘ayn, sade, and perhaps 
goph. Note the following typological traits: ’aleph has the semi-looped 
left leg; beth is large, with an angular base at the right, and long baseline; 
the stance of daleth is tipped forward (cf. 4QEccles) ; heth has the domed 
cross-bar, and tends to spread its verticals at the base; samekh is fairly 
archaic, but belongs with 4QEccles and the third-century style, not to 
earlier bookhand styles; pe is rounded at the top still, but flattened at the 
bottom, with a long baseline; goph has a tail; the right leg of taw has 
lergthened. It is possible that a few of these late traits derive from an 
independent evolution which by coincidence pursues a similar path to 
that of the Jewish cursives; but not all of them. They are evidence that 
the prototype of the Palmyrene script must be dated later than the 
earliest Jewish scripts, not far from the period of the Ecclesiastes 
hand. 

On historical grounds, the divergence of Palmyrene from its parent 
script is expected in precisely this period. Like Judea and Nabatea, 
Palmyra became increasingly independent with the breakdown of 
Seleucid power following the reign of Antiochus IV. It is extremely 
doubtful if any form of sustained control of Palmyra from Antioch was 
ever established again after the fall of Seleucia (141 B. c.). 


29 See n. 22 (to Fig. 3, line 3). 

3° Albright in 1937 (AN, pp. 168-71), on the basis of Palmyrene texts beginning 
in 9 B. c. and the third century Egyptian documents, was able to date the divergence of 
Palmyrene from its cursive prototype between 250 and 100 B. c. The addition of older 
Palmyrene texts, and especially the discovery of the series of cursive texts from Qumran 
(4QEccles, 4QXII*, etc.) permits further narrowing of limits. 

3t As remarked above, the non-use of final forms in Palmyrene is a secondary cursive 
development, and must be discounted in comparisons with Jewish hands, especially 
those under formal influence. 
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IV 
THE DATING OF THE EARLIEST SCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN 


As we have seen, the relative chronology of Hebrew and Aramaic 
documents from Qumran in the Jewish script is easily worked out, thanks 
to the abundance of new data. Absolute dating of the documents poses 
a more complicated problem, especially in the earlier periods. 

At the end of the type-series the paleographer is on sure ground. 
The dated documents of the first and second centuries A. D. from Murab- 
ba‘at fix an absolute terminus ad quem for the Qumran script types. 
This is confirmed by archeological data from Qumran, as well as by the 
long series of Jewish funerary inscriptions from Herodian times. 

Similarly, scripts of the first century B. C. can be given absolute dates 
with some confidence since they stand close in typological sequence to 
the Herodian materials. Moreover, a terminus ad quem at the end of 
the first century B.C. is fixed from outside by the inscription of the 
Bené Hezir,33 and controls include the Qumran alphabet mentioned 
above (before 31 B. c.).%# 

As for the earliest materials, the dating of formal Jewish scripts which 
fall between the documents of the fourth century, the terminus a quo 
for the earliest Jewish bookhand (4QSam»>), and the first-century B. c. 
scripts, is still based primarily on typological sequence. While we can 
establish their age relative to other members of the series, an absolute 
dating is made difficult since we cannot presume that the speed of 
evolution of a script remains constant. The earliest Jewish cursives, 
which have their terminus a quo in the Aramaic vulgar scripts of the 
early third century, are of some aid. The formal and cursive are in 


32 Most useful are the Helena Inscription (CJS II,.156), from ca. A. D. 50-60, the 
dipinto published by Sukenik, Tarbis, VI (1935), 190-96, Pl. III, which closely follows 
the bookhand of the mid-first century A.D., the Uzziah Plaque (Sukenik, Tarbis, II 
[1929], 288 ff.) from ca. A. D. 50. There is no let up in the discoveries of ossuary inscrip- 
tions which now constitute an extensive corpus, virtually all of which belong to the 
Herodian era (30 B. c. to A. D. 70). Since 1953, thirty to forty Hebrew-Aramaic inscrip- 
tions from Dominus Flevit have been published. At least one other major find has been 
made within the last two years (unpublished). 

33 This date, established by De Vogiié, Klein, and Albright, has recently been re- 
vised upward by N. Avigad, Ancient Monuments in the Kidron Valley (Jerusalem, 1954 
[Hebrew]), pp. 62-66, to the first half of the first century B.c. His paleographical 
arguments are not convincing. 

34 In the past the Gezer Boundary inscriptions have been dated on archeological 
grounds to the first century B.c. Cf. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer (London, 
1912), I, 37-40; III, Pls. X, XI; Lidzbarski, Handb. d. nords. Epigraphik, Taf. 43:3; 
and AN, p. 162. The date is not secure, however, and it may be necessary to lower it 
as observed by Albright (private communication). A date near the time of the First 
Revolt is not unreasonable. In any case the inscriptions are not suitable for use as 
controls in absolute dating. 
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tension, the cursive, especially, influencing the bookhand. Further 
assistance comes from the related scripts, Nabatean and Palmyrene. It 
must be admitted that the attempt to date the divergence of the latter 
scripts from their parent scripts in part leans on the evidence of Jewish 
paleography. Nevertheless, the juxtaposition of four typological series, 
each fixed absolutely in she first century B. c. at the lower end of the 
series, makes possible judgments which cannot be far wrong in terms of 
absolute dating. Our conclusions in the preceding section have been that 
Nabatean and Palmyrene stemmed from prototypic scripts which cannot 
be dated later than the first half of the second century B. c. If this is true, 
then the first half of the second century is an absolute terminus ad quem 
for the archaic Jewish bookhands which are clearly older than the 
Nabatean or Palmyrene parent scripts. 

In the case of 4QSam", we have thus established its extreme range 
from the late fourth century to the first half of the second century B. c. 
Actually, we must allow time for evolution on either side of its script. 
There is, moreover, a probability that the course of change of the script 
in the Greek period was relatively slow. Finally, by relating the script 
to the cursive of the third century which precedes it, and to the Jewish 
cursive which follows it, we can safely narrow this range to the last half 
of the third century, and possibly as late as the first quarter of the second 
century B.c. A date for 4QSam> in the last quarter of the third 
century B. C. seems suitably conservative. The Jer* script is in the same 
horizon, ca. 200 B. c., or slightly later. 

In conclusion to the paleographic section of this paper, we wish to 
outline a set of periods in the early Jewish bookhand based on preliminary 
studies of the biblical scrolls from Qumran. This framework attempts to 
conform to both the typological and historical evidence. While the 
organization is tentative, requiring exhaustive analysis, I believe three 
periods are defined adequately: 


1. Archaic, ca. 200-150 B. c. 
2. Hasmonean, ca. 150-30 B. c. 
3. Herodian, ca. 30 B. c. to A. D. 70. 


This analysis is confirmed partly by indirect evidence from Qumran, 
though it was first drawn up on the basis of paleographic schemata alone. 
The vast majority of the MSS from Qumran fall into Periods 235 and 3, 
especially the latter half of Period 2, and the latter part of Period 3, 
precisely the periods when activity at Khirbet Qumran was at its 
height.3* Manuscripts from the Archaic Period are exceedingly rare and 


35 Significantly, the earliest sectarian MSS fall into Period 2. 
36 The history of occupation of Khirbet Qumran is given preliminary discussion in 
De Vaux’s report, ‘‘Fouilles au Khirbet Qumr4n,’”’ RB, LXI (1954), 231-36. 
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fragmentary; they may be master scrolls brought into the community 
at its foundation. 


V 


A MANUSCRIPT OF SAMUEL IN AN ARCHAIC JEWISH 
BooKHAND FROM QuMRAN: 4QSaAm> 


To illustrate the earliest Jewish scripts from Qumran, we have chosen 
to publish 4QSam?, probably the oldest of the series. The MS is ex- 
tremely fragmentary and poorly preserved.37 It consists of seven fragments 
containing: Fragment 1, I Sam 161-11; Fragment 2, I Sam 19 10-17; 
Fragment 3, I Sam 21 3-7; Fragment 4, I Sam 21 s-10; Fragments 5-7 
(continuous), I Sam 23 9-17. The leather is grey where decomposition 
has not darkened it. Originally, margin and lineation guides had been 
impressed lightly into the relatively soft leather. The script is delicate; 
the lines of script are regular, and unusually long. The number of 
characters per line averages between 71 and 72; variation in length is 
no more than five characters in either direction (66-77) over all columns 
preserved, even less in individual columns. 

It will be noted that this is the first of the published Qumran MSS 
whose orthography seems to be systematically more “defective” than 
the consonantal Masoretic Text (hereafter MT). While the evidence is 
skimpy, nevertheless it is significant that within our six fragments there 
are four cases of words using fewer matres lectionis than MT.** In no 
single case are more matres lectionis used than in MT! Moreover, the 
text of MT in these sections is relatively defective throughout. We have 
argued elsewhere that the fullest use of matres lectionis was achieved in 
the Maccabean Era.*° Whereas we cannot argue too strenuously on the 
basis of this evidence, it tends to confirm other arguments, and, in turn, 
to corroborate the pre-Maccabean date of the scroll. 

The textual position of the MS stands close to the Vorlage of the 


Old Greek; it is an earlier exemplar of the textual type discovered in 
40Sam*.” 


37 For reasons of space, a number of technical details, especially measurements, are 
not given here, but will be recorded in the general publication. 

38 Frg. 1,1. 5 (I Sam 16 6), oxaa for MT owas; |. 6 (16 7), nop for MT innip; Frg. 2, 
1. 3 (19 12), ona for MT pbna; Frg. 4, 1. 3 (21 10), 128% for MT nxn. There are, as is 
expected, a number of Kenn. MSS supporting each of the ‘‘defective” 4Q readings in 
three of the cases. No MS preserves the reading jn. 

39 Cross and Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography (New Haven, 1952), p. 69, 
especially n. 24. 

4° Cross, ‘‘A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew Under- 
lying the Septuagint,”” BASOR, No. 132 (1953), pp. 15-26. (Note the following cor- 
rections in the reconstruction, p. 26: Col. I, 1. 10, for bymym, read ymymh; Col. II, 1. 4, 
for bpwr, read bprwr; Col. II, 1. 15, following [Sw]m[‘ add Jdbry[ .) Still a third un- 
published MS of Samuel, 4QSam¢, represents a similar textual type. 
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Fragment 1, I Sam 16 1-11" 


1] yin2wel (1-2) 

Mp 3p (2-3). 

] PR WR (3-4) 

1 WOR AIA (4-5) 

AWA MR NM ONDA ~— (6-7) 
‘13 PORN "> NAP (7-8) 
Ia7PaN OX °w? (8-9) 

1” 9299 mm ~— (9-10) 

IAA ow (11) 


oman qour wh = 
ee Ne Oe oe | 


Commentary to Fragment 1: 


L. 1 (vs. 1). Calculation of the line length makes the reconstruction 
of 1. 1 beginning ]4[nbwx] fairly certain. No other final kaph (or other 
letter with a long tail) is near enough to fit the count. 

L. 2 (vs. 2). Against the MT npn, 4Q reads [n]p with LXX (AaBe). 
Cf. Syriac (S), "*hod. 

L. 4 (vs. 4+). 4Q adds mean with LXX, 6 BAéxwv. Unfortunately, 
calculations of space do not help us determine 4Q’s reading in this verse 
below where LXX reads ovn *nes (so!) nom (kal ebppavOnre per’ Euod 
onpepov), clearly superior to MT mara °ns ons as first demonstrated 
by Wellhausen, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis (Gottingen, 1871), ad loc. 

L. 5 (vs. 6). 4Q, mult. MSS Kenn. read oxaa for MT owaa (see n. 38). 

L. 6 (vs. 7). 4Q mult. MSS read inop for MT inop (see n. 38). 40 
reads ynoxd for MT wnorn; cf. MT, vs. 1. 

4Q must be reconstructed to read own (or wa’) ANT WR Nd *]> 
etc. ornbamawy] (LXX, bre obk ws EuBrePerar GvOpwros, SWerat 6 eds). 
MT o7N7 aN? we Nd °D is impossible as it stands, as is generally recog- 
nized. However, this is not the point. The fuller text must be read in 
4Q to fill out the line. If we follow the LXX, the line is calculated at 
72 characters, precisely the mean; if the awkward MT is followed, the 
line is 61 characters, impossibly short, or in any case, far shorter than the 
shortest line elsewhere in the fragments. The phrase o-m>xn mxY appears 
to have fallen out by haplography due to homoioarkton. 

L. 8 (vss. 10, 11). As in MT, a paragraph break stood between [7bxa] 
and [79x], to judge from a reconstruction of the line. 


« The sigla to the transcription of the text are as follows: ° above a letter equals 
very uncertain reading; * above a letter, probable reading. The abbreviations in general 
follow Kittel, ed., Biblia Hebraica. 

4 Cf. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text... of Samuel (Oxford, 1913), p. 133. 
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Fragment 2, I Sam 19 10-17 


“25m [ (10) 
wns? (10-11) 

na Iw. TILT (11-12) 
7322 [°° (12-13) 

yn sox> TIM (14-15) 
WN PNLWRN (15-17) 


Commentary to Fragment 2: 


L. 2 (vs. 10). There is enough room for the introduction of *7™ in the 
line before sim<> 75° with the Greek, cai éyevnOn év 7H vuxti éxeivy, 
clearly the original reading (Wellhausen). However, were it omitted, 
the line would not be excessively short. Hence we cannot argue from 
space factors in 4Q to the reading. 

L. 3 (vs. 12). 4Q reads j$nn for MT pbnn (cf. n. 38). 

L. 4 (vs. 13). Before n22, the leather is badly split and distorted by 
shrinkage. Some traces of letters are preserved on the border twisted 
down from the split; they hardly conform to read p>m or any part thereof. 
But the traces are too indistinct to permit more than speculation as to 
the actual reading. 

L. 5 (vs. 15). The LXX® text omits mxnb mo xbnn nx, a transparent 
haplography by homoioarkton (nx ...ns), in the Vorlage of the Greek. 
LXXlu-, MT, Vulgate (V), S, stand together with the full text. Calcu- 
lation of the spatial requirements in 1. 5 makes certain that 4Q follows 
the full (and superior) reading. 


Fragments 3 and 4, I Sam 21 3-10 
men FOr - (3) 
nN yon cn [ (s-5) 
(wl) 4377 onboe) Tod [ (5-6) 
Mit im wip ovvan b> yar (6) 
(DW? ANA -ap>n MoMA O°319 (6-7) 
WK OL (7-8) 
mn IT (s—9) 
TX INKL (9-10) 


oran rr &© DN 


4 The lineation can be reconstructed accurately on the basis of Fragment 4 which 
is continuous, and reveals the end of lines. 
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Commentary to Fragments 3 and 4: 


L. 1 (vs. 3). The reconstruction of the lines requires that the tail of 
a letter seen on the fragment belong to kaph: 4[ nx]. 

L. 3 (vs. 5+). The reading here is most interesting. Note first the 
supralinear addition of 4[s8] (?) by a corrector. Presumably it is to be 
placed before mwxo with MT and Greek MSS in the Hexaplaric tradi- 
tion (LXX*). LX XBLu- and S omit with 4Q*. The addition 1p ondom 
in 4Q preserves a reading closely related to the Old Greek reflected in the 
following variants: LXX® xai oayerar; LX XL. ¢ 4l. Kal gayovrat; 
Syro-hexaplar (apud Barhebraeus), Eus. xal gayere. Without the 
phrase, the conditional sentence stands awkwardly without an apodosis; 
the protasis cannot be construed gracefully with the preceding. 4Q 
(LXX) is superior in all respects: ‘‘If the young men have kept them- 
selves from women, then ye may eat of it.” MT arises from haplography 
and cannot be defended on the principle of lectio difficilior. 

L. 4 (vs. 6). LXX adds qota (eis 666v) after *nxxa. Without the 
addition, 4Q is rather too short; but we cannot be certain here. 

40, LXX (mavta) read b> against MT *5>. Perhaps this is prefer- 
able, b> arising secondarily in anticipation of *422 below. We then read 
“Certainly we have been segregated from women, as in the past; when- 
ever I have taken a journey, all the young men have been consecrated 
even if it was a secular journey; how much more so when today, etc.”’ 
Thenius, Die Biicher Samuelis (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1864), p. 99; Driver, 
op. cit., pp. 174-75. 

L. 5 (vs. 7). The uncertainty of readings in the first half of 1]. 5 makes 
reconstruction difficult. It seems clear, however, that the conflate reading 
of LXXB ’ABeuedex 6 iepeds Tods Gprous Tis mpolécews, (7dm’n/a8 
opm ond nx jnon), cannot possibly be fitted into the line. There is 
evidence in the several recensions of LXX (though scanty in each: 
CLS*4 doaz Eth.) for the omission of }79m in the Old Greek; however, the 
Greek tradition is still too long. It seems likely that 4Q here agrees with 
MT against LXX. 

40Sam? correctly reads 1pyon for the ungrammatical reading of MT 
opin (by attraction to the preceding o257). 

L. 8 (vs. 10 [Fragment 4]). 4Q reads 75s “ms “behind an ephod,” 
for MT “npxm *mx.** However, here 4Q and MT, S and V stand to- 
gether with a reading surely more original than the omission of the Old 
Greek. 


441. e., MSS so designated in the Cambridge Larger Septuagint (The Old Testament 
in Greek, eds. Brooke, McLean, Thackeray [London, 1927], II:I). 
4s Cf. n. 38 for the orthography: 1px. 





CROSS: THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPTS FROM QUMRAN 


Fragments 5, 6, and 7, I Sam 23 9-17 


‘ bats" 
mn wm «= + + POV? 


] SRW wpsn °> JIIy yal 
Citay> aan Sew om>RL 
TT7lo? mar saR DIRw 
m>ypn MNT yond 72) Sow? 


mn jana xd) arn 
TI wr NX wpm? 
18 7°) Sow 
1 Sx vox sme an 


Commentary on Fragments 5, 6, and 7: 


L. 1 (vs. 9). The confusion in the order of the phrase corresponding 
to MT ryan wano dixw wy »> is considerable in the Greek: LXX® Srv 
ob mapacwmra LDaovr mepi abrod tHv Kaxiav; LXX"« 6re Zaovr 
mepi abrov yiverat kal ov (omit 0) tapacw7G 6 Laovad epi abtod THv 
kaxiav (clearly conflate, the latter reading equals LXX8). There is no 
way to recover the original 4Q reading. The erasure and insertion of 
supralinear byw by a different (though early) hand alters the text into 
line with the ‘‘Masoretic’”’ order. The letters erased are too faint, un- 
fortunately, to be recovered. 

L. 2 (vs. 10). The addition of m7 (i.e., mm 7[1]58) and of "7 after 
sox) (1°) is highly likely in 4Q, with LXX. The line is below minimum 
length without the additions, and slightly below average length with 
both additions. 

L. 3 (vs. 11). The entire phrase ya no-yp »bya ron in MT is cer- 
tainly absent from 4Q. Some twenty characters are involved. Without 


4 The transcription is arranged in longer lines here to give space to include Frag- 
ment 6 where readings are in the latter half of the lines. In the preceding trgnscripticns, 
we have, of course, telescoped the length of lines. Note well that Frag. 6 is placed too 
far to the right in the photograph. The clearer top of the two lamedhs, traces of which 
appear at the bottom of Frag. 5, fits with the Jamedh in wn. [The lineation is now 
fixed by new fragments; the beginning and end of Il. 4 and 5 with their margins are 
among the fragments. ] 
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the phrase (see below), the line count is 67 characters, only slightly under 
the general mean for all the fragments (71/72). Moreover, the Old Greek 
omitted the entire phrase.‘? Finally, since Wellhausen, it has been com- 
monly held that the phrase in MT is a dittograph from vs.12, where it is 
repeated and obviously belongs. On the other hand, we need with the 
omission of the phrase to add any) with LX X®L«: (cai viv). Without it, 
the line count is 63 (below minimum); with it the line is a suitable 67 
characters.4® In short, the reading of 4Q is supported in part by the 
LXX8, and wholly by critical restoration of the passage by textual 
scholars. 

For MT Jray> xx, 4Q reads [J]tayb atin. The reading of 
the LXX dmayyedrov 7 dobAw gov supports 4Q against MT. 
Our translator in these books regularly indicates 81 by 67 (rarely odv) 
in all such passages. In very rare exceptions such as this, we must 
suppose a different underlying text. 

L. 4 (vss. 11-12). In vss. 11b-122 (=MT), LXX has suffered haplog- 
raphy due to homoioarkton: xai elwev xbpios [karaBynoerar ... Kal 
eizev xipios] &rox\eroOnoerar. 4Q here presents the fuller, uncor- 
rupted text. Thus in vs. 1, where MT has suffered dittography and 
subsequent further corruption, 4Q stands with the Old Greek in preserv- 


ing the original reading; also, where LXX has suffered haplography, 4Q 
with MT preserves the original reading! 

L. 5 (vs. 13). It is necessary, from clear traces of two lamedhs at the 
bottom of Frag. 5 to reconstruct in the first line of Frag. 6 [now confirmed 
by new fragments, see n. 46] bn) °> Sixwd 71 thus following the reading 
of LXX '«, Eth. against MT, LXX8! 


L. 6 (vs. 14).49 40 reads [m]m with LXX (xiptos) against MT 
ombx. 


L. 8 (vs. 16). 4Q reads alia] with LXX (év xupiw) against MT 
onda. 


For convenience, a reconstruction of Fragments 5-7 follows: 


47 LXXB reads ei dmoxAeoOnoerat kal viv ei xatraBnoerar etc. However, ed 
amox\e.aOnoerat is clearly displaced here as demonstrated by Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 128. 
See below on its omission in LX XB, vs. 12. S omits the whole of vs. 11 in a haplography 
which, however, presumes the developed Masoretic tradition. 

4 Budde, The Books of Samuel (SBOT, VIII (Leipzig, 1894]), p. 70 states that mny) 
is ‘unquestionably genuine” on the basis of the LXX alone, and its idiomatic use 
before questions in Hebrew, comparing II Sam 9 11. Our argument from requirements of 
space certifies this position. 

49 We have not dealt in detail with the readings of place-names in vss. 14, 15 of LXX. 
There is extensive conflation of transliterated and translated forms of the names leading 
to some subsequent corruption. Critical restoration of the Old Greek makes clear that 
LXX and MT do not diverge significantly here, or in any case, not in such fashion as 
to permit check by calculation of gaps in 4QSam». 

5° Obviously, a reconstruction cannot claim accuracy in matters of orthography, 
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I Sam 23 9-17 


(9) ....and David knew that Saul was plotting evil 
against him; then said 

David to Abiathar the priest, “Bring here the Ephod 
of Yahweh.” (10) Then David said, “O Yahweh, 
God of Israel, thy servant has heard definitely that 
Saul seeks to come 

to Keilah, to wreck the city on my account. (11) But 
now! will Saul come down as thy servant has heard? 
O Yahweh, God of Israel, tell thy servant.” 

And Yahweh said, ‘He will come down.” (12) Then 

David said, “Will the citizens of Keilah deliver me 
and my men into the hand of Saul?”” And Yahweh 
said, ‘They will deliver.”’ (13) So arose 

David and his men, about four hundred men, and 
they departed from Keilah, and they went about 
wherever they could. When it was told to Saul that 
David had escaped from Keilah, 

he gave up his raid. (14) Then David settled in the 
wilderness, in its fastnesses; and he remained in the 
hill-country of the Wilderness of Ziph. And Saul 
sought him constantly, but Yahweh did not give 
him into his hand. 

(15) Now David saw that Saul had come to seek his 
life, while he was in the Wilderness of Ziph at 
Horesh. (16) Then Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose and 
went to David at Horesh; 

and he gave him courage through Yahweh. (17) Then 
he said to him, ‘Do not fear... .” 


Sue ] 
ay nen... roy [ro nt ym" 
[15K 

78 nw yon ase bx NI] 
baw onde mir nt IR mT 
bixw wpa °> Fay yole you 
[29] 

any) “nays vy> nnvd mbvyp dx] 
Jay you wero we tn 
[a)tay> aan Sew nbs [mar 

YO TT ION TY MP IDK] 
T3 -wR ne one myyp bys 
[opy 1a] o° mar town di[ aw 


INS) WR MRD yIIW Yew TN] 
yban swe dann = mb-ypp 
[n]7 vbn[a 3] Sfwd 1m 
mb-ypp 

33703 Two nexd a] 
yr 3702 «aw so MTD. 
xd often 52 Siew inep3n 
[yr3 mM) wn3 


wp[ad dixw xx o> TT ND] 
mwana 4yr 13702 “N}]T ws) nN 
so] dfs ya oyna apy 
moan 1] bx 

vos aoe alia rt nx pm] 
xvn] bx 


[ 


A brief summary of the textual position of 4QSam> may be given as 
follows: 


(1) Readings actually on the leather fragment. In eight cases, one 


of which is questionable, 4QSam? agrees with LXX against MT; in two 
cases (one of which is not precisely in agreement), 4Q agrees with MT 
against LXX. 

(2) Readings based on spatial requirements in reconstruction. In 
five cases, two of which are doubtful, 4Q agrees with LXX against MT. 
In two cases, 4Q agrees with MT against LXX. 


or in cases where minor variants existing among MT, LXX and 4Q are not reflected in 
a derangement of line lengths. In all major cases of divergence, however, we are on 
fairly sure ground. [For the convenience of readers, a translation of the text has been 
prepared by the editor. D. N. F.] 
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(3) Corrections. In two cases, one doubtful, 4Q has been corrected 
from a reading in line with the LXX to a reading in line with the MT. 
These are not counted in the totals, either as agreement with LXX or 
with MT. 

Our totals, including three doubtful cases, are as follows: 4Q agrees 
with LXX against MT thirteen times; 4Q agrees with MT against LXX 
four times. 

Such statistics do not indicate really the full value of this archaic text. 
Its affinities with the tradition to which the Vorlage of the Old Greek 
belongs is most important, and cannot be neglected in developing new 
methods and evaluations in future critical studies of the text of Samuel. 
Nevertheless, the most extraordinary characteristic of the text of 
40Sam? is the high proportion of original readings which it preserves, 
whether it be in agreement with the Greek, or in agreement with MT, 
or against both in its several unique readings. 





HEROD THE GREAT AND THE 
QUMRAN COMMUNITY 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


INCE 1947 the Dead Sea area has become alive with Bedouin and 

scholars scrambling up and down cliffs and snooping into every nook 

and cranny, hoping to find some manuscripts, or at least a few fragments, 

for all their trouble. It was the privilege of the writer this past spring 

and summer of 1954 to join this new and unique speleological species and 

visit the three well-known manuscript-bearing sites of Murabba‘at, 
Khirbet al-Mird, and Khirbet al-Qumran. 

Thanks to Col. Peter Young, the British officer in charge of the de- 
fenses of Jerusalem (Jordan) and Major Jeffrey Douglas, who is in com- 
mand of the Dead Sea navy, a branch of the Arab Legion, Prof. Th. C. 
Vriezen, of Groningen, and the writer set sail on June 30 on a small vessel 
and chugged slowly southward on the Dead Sea for about ten miles until 
we came to the Wadi Daraja on the western shore. Here we disembarked 
and set out on foot over the steep cliffs into the Judean desert. After 
about a two hour hike in 115 degree heat, we came to the precipitous 
northern side of the Wadi Murabba‘at, which plunges 600 feet to the 
rockstrewn, dry river bed below. A dangerous descent, halfway down 
the wadi wall, brings one to the four caves which have yielded evidence 
of occupation from various periods beginning with the Chalcolithic Age. 
Two of these caves, designated 1 and 2, are mighty caverns, twenty feet 
high, extending 150 feet into the cliff. It was in Cave 2 that most of the 
manuscript material from this region was found.* 

It was in caves like these that David hid from Saul who pursued him 
through this wilderness of Engedi. One can well imagine the episode 
described in I Sam 24 taking place in a huge cavern like Cave 2, whose 
deep galleries could have concealed David and his band as they watched 
Saul “‘cover his feet’ just inside the entrance to the cave.? And it was 
from these caves that Bar Kochba directed the last phases of the Second 
Jewish Revolt (a. p. 132-35), as documents from Cave 2 and another 


tR. de Vaux, “Les Grottes de Murabba‘at et leurs documents. Rapport pré- 
liminaire,”’ Revue Biblique, LX (1953), 245-67. 
2 De Vaux reports that fragments of Iron Age II pottery (9th to 6th centuries B. C.) 
have been found in Caves 1, 2, and 3 at Murabba‘at. 
173 
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site nearby, not yet identified, indicate. It should be noted that the dis- 
coveries at Wadi Murabba‘at have no direct connection with those of 
Khirbet Qumran whose main period of occupation ended with the First 
Jewish Revolt (A. D. 66-70). 

Khirbet al-Mird, situated on top of a conical peak about four miles 
northeast of the famous monastery of Mar Saba, is more easily accessible 
to the intrepid traveler. In fact, one can drive by car to within a half 
hour’s walking distance of the spot. The monastery ruins, in which the 
manuscript material was dug up, date back to the 5th century, A. D. 
Before that, the famous fortress, Hyrcania, stood on this desolate spot. 
Built by the Hasmoneans as a place of refuge, it later became a secret 
prison for Herod’s choicest prisoners} The MSS discovered at this site 
are from Christian and Arab circles, and so are not related to the finds 
either at Qumran or Murabba‘at.4 

The most important manuscript-bearing site by far is Khirbet Qum- 
ran which is situated about seven miles south of Jericho on the marly 
plateau along the west shore of the Dead Sea. Between 1947 and 1952 
Bedouin and archeologists have discovered in this region six caves which 
have produced manuscript material representing an original collection 
of some four to five hundred works that included all of the OT books, 
numerous Apocrypha, beth known and unknown, and Sectarian docu- 
ments of all kinds.s 

Of particular interest to us in this paper, however, are the excavations 
of the Khirbet (ruins) itself which lies on the elevated embankment be- 
tween the steep, cave-dotted cliffs on the west, and the shore of the Dead 
Sea on the east. Here for three seasons — 1951, ’53, and ’54, under the 
auspices of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, the Archaeological 
Museum of Palestine, and the Ecole Biblique, Mr. Lankester Harding 
and Pére de Vaux have unearthed a large rectangular structure which 
served, according to the abundant evidence at hand, as the center of the 
communal life of the Sect whose members copied and preserved the MSS 
that were hidden in the caves nearby.® It has also been definitely estab- 


3 Father Evaristus Mader, a Bavarian priest and Byzantinologist of note, describes 
some interesting discoveries he made in the course of five trips to this site. ‘‘Conical 
Sundial and Ikon Inscription from the Kastellion Monastery on Khirbet el-Mird in the 
Wilderness of Juda,” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1X (1929), 122-35. 

4For a brief description of the finds at Khirbet Mird see: De Vaux, ‘‘Fouille au 
Khirbet Qumran,” RB, LX (1953), 85; also J. T. Milik ‘‘Une Inscription et une Lettre 
en Araméen Christo-Palestinien,” RB, LX (1953), 526 ff. 

5 The original accounts of these phenomenal discoveries are found in articles pub- 
lished in Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, and Revue Biblique, starting with the issues of 1948 
and 1949, 

6 De Vaux has published preliminary reports on the first two seasons of excavating 
at Qumran in RB, LX (1953), 83-106 and LXI (1954), 206-36. The report on the third 
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lished that the members themselves inhabited the caves, and that when 
they died, they were buried in the huge thousand grave cemetery which 
extends from the main Community building down toward the shore of 
the Dead Sea. 

From a careful study of the stratified pottery evidence, the historical 
spread of the coins discovered at the site, and the architectural develop- 
ment and changes of the Community building at Qumran, the following 
historical pattern of the Sect emerges. 

The First ” -riod: from the end of the Second Century B. c. to the 
reign of Herod we Great, i. e., ca. 110 B. c.— ca.:37 B. c. These dates are 
suggested mainly on the basis of the fact that coins begin to appear in 
appreciable numbers from the time of John Hyrcanus (135-104 B. c.) 
until the time of Herod the Great (37-4 B. c.), when they suddenly all 
but disappear. It was during this period that the main building, meas- 
uring 115 x 95 feet, was constructed, with a massive tower on the north- 
west corner for defense, and a complex of rooms, including assembly 
halls, a scriptorium where the MSS were copied, kitchen, latrine, and a 
complicated water system composed of one large, open reservoir, a 
number of smaller ones, sumps, and connecting canals. This large reser- 
voir, and three others discovered to the south of the main building, are 
equipped with wide stairways which seem to indicate that the members 
of the Sect used them for lustration purposes.? 

Signs of a severe earthquake are clearly visible in the main building. 
The walls of the massive tower were severely damaged, but were repaired 
again at the beginning of the Second Period, and a deep crack runs across 
the steps that lead down into the large reservoir, and continues on 
through several rooms to the north. This earthquake De Vaux identifies 
with the one described by Josephus* which occurred in the Spring of 31 
B.C. The cities of Judea were severely shaken, and, according to Jose- 
phus, 10,000 people were killed. Herod’s troops, fortunately, were sta- 
tioned in tents in the Jordan Valley, and so were not harmed. Con- 
sidering this miraculous escape to be a divine omen, Herod spurred his 
soldiers on to a tremendous victory over the Nabateans shortly thereafter. 
Whether or not it was this earthquake which caused the members of the 
Essene Community to flee from their settlement along the shores of the 


campaign has not yet appeared in print, although the writer was privileged to hear a 
public lecture on the activities and results of the third season given by De Vaux at the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem on June 3, 1954. 

7 On the Sect’s rules for the use of water in purification rites see: Manual of Dis- 
cipline iii. 9, v. 13; Zadokite Work xii. 1, 2. Josephus, in Wars of the Jews iI. viii.5, 
states that the Essenes bathed their bodies in cold water before the noon meal. Most 
scholars agree that the Qumran Sect were Essenes, or at least closely related to 
them. 

8 Antiquities of the Jews XV. v. 2. 
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Dead Sea, it is quite clear from numismatic evidence that the site was 
abandoned during the reign of Herod the Great. 

The Second, or Restoration Period: from the beginning of the First 
Century A. D. to 68. It was evidently during the reign of Herod Archelaus 
(4 B. C—A. D. 6), when coins begin to reappear in quantity, that the 
members of the Community returned to their center at Qumran and 
started to repair the damage of the earthquake and enlarge the main 
building. New assembly halls were added, the largest being over 60 feet 
long. Adjoining this immense hall was discovered a kind of pantry, or 
“bowl” room, where over 1000 bowls were found stacked up according 
to size along the walls. The complicated water system was enlarged with 
the addition of at least two new huge reservoirs and many other smaller 
sumps and places for water storage. Since the communal character of 
the structure was not changed in the restoration process of this Second 
Period, it is assumed that the same group returned to the site as had 
been there during the first phase of its history. Layers of black ash, 
signs of military combat, and the presence of coins belonging to the 
Roman Tenth Legion point to a fiery, cataclysmic end of the Community 
at the hands of Vespasian’s forces in A. D. 68.9 

The Third Period: from A. D. 68 to the end of the First Century A. D. 
During this time the site was occupied by Roman forces, as the archeo- 
logical evidence indicates. The entire complex of the structure was 
changed — the large halls were broken up into smaller rooms and the 
complicated water system was abandoned. The Essene Community 
Center ended as a Roman outpost. 

Evidence has been found at Qumran of three other entirely unrelated 
periods of occupation — an Israelite wall and potsherds discovered in 
the third campaign (1954) from the Iron Age II period, coins from the 
time of the Second Jewish Revolt (A. D. 132-35), and signs of later, brief, 
sporadic Arab occupation. 

With the history of the Essene Community at Qumran so firmly 
established, it now becomes necessary to study the manuscript material 
from this site in the light of these historical facts. From pottery evidence 
and other considerations it is now clear that the caves with the MSS, 
the Community Center, and the huge cemetery were integrally related. 
That is to say, the people who lived in the caves and who carried on their 
communal activities in the Community Center and were buried in the 
cemetery immediately adjoining the building, were the ones who copied 
the MSS found in the caves and hid them there when they saw that their 
Community was going to be destroyed by the approaching Roman le- 


9 Cf. Josephus’ account of how Vespasian conquered Jericho and the surrounding 
territory and placed garrisons in that region in preparation for the final assault upon 
Jerusalem, which his son Titus shortly thereafter carried out. War of the Jews IV. viii-ix. 
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gions. It becomes necessary therefore to date most of the manuscript 
material from Qumran somewhere between 125 B. c. and A. D. 68, with 
the paleographical evidence now pointing conclusively to the Hasmonean 
period as the most prolific time of scribal activity at Qumran. 

The historical allusions and background of the Sectarian documents 
must also be restudied in the light of this clearly defined picture of the 
Community’s history. As is well known, four different major periods 
have been suggested by scholars as the historical setting of the Sect and 
its activities: Maccabean, Hasmonean, early Christian, and the Middle 
Ages.’° It is now clear that the last two periods are entirely out of the 
question as far as the origin of the Qumran Sect is concerned, and any 
argumentation with the proponents of these views is simply a waste of 
time. Connections with the Maccabean period, however, cannot be 
entirely disregarded, for the roots of this Sect undoubtedly do go back 
to the pre-Maccabean Hasidim who opposed the Hellenizing element 
among the Jews of that time and later developed into the Pharisees who 
opposed alien ideas and influence, and stressed the observance of the 
Law.” 

But according to the archeological evidence discovered at Qumran 
it was not until towards the end of the Second Century B. c. that the 
Essene Community moved out into the desert (cf. Manual of Discipline 
viii. 13-14) and built their settlement along the shores of the Dead Sea. 
This self-imposed exile took place at the same time that John Hyrcanus 
broke with the Pharisees, which seems to be more than coincidental.” 
Since the relation between Essenism and Pharisaism is now clearly recog- 
nized, it may well be that the Sect of the Scrolls also suffered at the 
hands of Hyrcanus at this time, since their views, if anything, were even 
more extreme than those of the Pharisees. At any rate, the Sect did 
build the Community Center along the shores of the Dead Sea some 
time before the end of the Second Century B. c. and lived there for more 
than sixty years until the beginning of Herod the Great’s reign.“ 


10 Cf. W. H. Brownlee, ‘“‘The Historical Allusions of the Dead Sea Habakkuk 
Midrash,’”’ BASOR, No. 126 (1952), pp. 10—20, with selected bibliography. Also now, 
G. Vermés, Les Manuscrits du Desert de Juda (2nd ed.; Tournai, 1954), where a full 
discussion of the various theories regarding the historical setting of the Sect is found. 

11 Cf, Louis Finkelstein’s penetrating statement: ‘The character of the Pharisaic 
and Essenic Orders, which were Hasidism’s spiritual children, indicates that the earlier 
group, too, had its recognized membership, its rules for admission and expulsion, its 
period of trial, its recognized beliefs, its duly chosen leaders, and its method for reaching 
party decisions.” The Pharisees (2nd ed.; Philadelphia, 1940), II, 573. It must now be 
recognized that these groups were far more complex and interrelated than the usual 
stereotyped descriptions of them in our handbooks would indicate. 

12 Antiquities of the Jews XIII. x. 5-6. 

13 Cf. R. Marcus, ‘Pharisees, Essenes, and Gnostics,” JBL, LX XIII (1954), 157-61. 

% It was during this time that the activities of the Teacher of Righteousness took 
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The apparent break in the occupation of the site at Qumran, which 
coincided approximately with the reign of Herod the Great (37-4 B. c.), 
is one of the puzzling problems in the history of the Essene Community. 
Why should the members of the Sect have abandoned their elaborately 
constructed Community Center along the shores of the Dead Sea just at 
this time? It has been suggested that they fled because of the severe 
earthquake which struck this area in 31 B. C. (see above), and did con- 
siderable damage to the main building. But it is unlikely that an earth- 
quake alone would have been sufficient reason for abandoning the site 
for thirty years or more, as the archeological evidence seems to indicate. 
There were no doubt other contributing factors of a more serious nature 
that led to this disruption in the life of the Community. It is to the con- 
sideration of this problem that we now turn our attention. 

In 1910 Solomon Schechter published several fragments which were 
discovered among many others in the genizah of a synagogue in Cairo 
unter the title of Fragments of a Zadokite Work.*® The close relation of 
this document to the Sectarian Scrolls from Qumran is now accepted by 
most scholars, not only because of the similarity in style and terminology, 
but also because the Sect described in this Zadokite Work resembles so 
strikingly in organization and teachings the Essene Community at 
Qumran. In this Zadokite document mention is made several times of 
the fact that the Sect migrated to Damascus. ‘‘The well is the Law, and 
they who digged it are the penitents of Israel who went forth out of the 
land of Judah and sojourned in the land of Damascus, all of whom God 
called princes’ (viii. 6).17 The leader of this migration to Damascus was 
called ‘‘the Star,” who organized his followers there into the Community 
of the New Covenant. 

Now if the Sect described in this Zadokite document and the Qumran 
Community are one and the same group, the only conclusion one can | 
draw from the above references is that the Essene Community at Qumran 
at one time left their site along the shores of the Dead Sea and migrated 
to Damascus. Why this migration should be denied and Damascus ex- 


place, the struggles with the Wicked Priest, referred to in the Habakkuk Commentary, 
and the death of the Teacher of Righteousness, which probably just preceded the Roman 
capture of Jerusalem in 63 B. c. 

18 De Vaux seemed as convinced as ever after the third season of excavation at 
Qumran that this was the correct interpretation of the archeological evidence. Whether 
later evidence will change this interpretation remains to be seen, but at present it seems 
unlikely. 

16S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, Vol. 1: Fragments of a Zadokite Work 
(Cambridge, 1910). Also published in R. H. Charles, The A pocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament in English (Vol. I1; Oxford, 1913), ‘Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work,” pp. 785-834. It is from the latter work that the references in this article are 
taken. 

11 Cf. also vi. 1 and the references to Damascus in Viii. 15; ix. 5, 8, 28, 37. 
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plained as a purely symbolic term, is a little hard to understand.** No- 
where, so far as the writer is aware, is Damascus ever used in a symbolic 
way for a place of refuge or captivity. On the other hand, it is definitely 
known that Damascus and its environs served as a haven for various 
individuals and groups down through the centuries.*® Until we have 
definite proof then that there was no migration of this Sect to Damascus, 
we maintain that the Zadokite document is referring to a real migration 
of the Sect to a real city, the city of Damascus. 

When, then, did this migration take place in the history of the Qum- 
ran Community? The only possible time that this mass movement from 
Qumran could have taken place was during the reign of Herod the Great, 
when, according to the present interpretation of the archeological evi- 
dence, the site was abandoned.”° Both textual and archeological evidence 
therefore seem to point to the conclusion that the Damascus migration 
of the Essene Community at Qumran took place during the reign of 
Herod the Great (37-4 B. c.). 

It this is the correct interpretation of the evidence at hand, the first 
question that naturally arises is whether Herod the Great had anything 
to do with the Sect’s migration from Qumran. From what we know of 
Herod’s character and actions, we may be sure that he had little sym- 
pathy with the moral principles and messianic hopes of the Essenic group 
that lived a few miles from his luxurious palace in Jericho. Their strict 
disciplinary life and high standards of conduct must have been a con- 
stant rebuke to his ungovernable passion and sensuality." 

Then, too, it must be remembered that Herod was no Jew. His love 
for Greek culture and his disdain for Jewish laws and regulations made 
him especially hated among the Pharisees, who were the “strictest sect 
of our religion’”’ (Acts 26 5). To be sure, Herod never openly broke with 
the Pharisees, and he even made certain concessions in accordance with 
their strict principles,?* but these acts of deference never lessened the 


18 Cf, I. Rabinowitz, ‘‘A Reconsideration of ‘Damascus’ and ‘390 Years’ in the 
‘Damascus’ (‘Zadokite’) Fragments,” JBL, LX XIII (1954), 11-35. 

19 Absalom fled to Geshur, an Aramean kingdom, after slaying his brother Amnon 
(II Sam 13 37-38); cf. also I Kings 1124. Because of easy communication between 
Damascus and Jerusalem, Christian refugees fled to Damascus early and established a 
community (cf. Acts 92). It also became a strong Karaite center in the 8th century 
and after. At the end of the 15th century a large number of Spanish Jews migrated to 
Damascus (Jewish Encyclopaedia, sub ‘‘Damascus’’). 

20 See above. De Vaux also makes this suggestion in his preliminary report on the 
second season of excavations at Qumran, RB, LXI (1954), 235-36. 

at One is reminded, of course, of the clash between John the Baptist and a later 
Herod, Antipas, recorded in the synoptic Gospels (Matt 14 1-12, Mark 6 14-29, Luke 
97-9). John had rebuked Herod for marrying his brother’s wife, and was imprisoned. 
Later he was beheaded for reasons attributable to Herod’s sensual nature. 

22 Cf, Antiquities of the Jews XV. i. 1; x. 4. 
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bitter hatred and loathing they felt toward him. Even in the closing 
moments of his life, when he was in the death throes of a horrible disease, 
“two of the most eloquent men among the Jews, and the most celebrated 
interpreters of the Jewish laws” stirred up an insurrection against him, 
inciting the people to pull down “‘all those works which the king had 
erected contrary to the law of their fathers.’ But the plot failed, and 
the instigators were burned alive. 

In the light of this animosity which existed between Herod and the 
Pharisees, we may well imagine how the profligate Idumean regarded 
the Essenes, who were even more extreme in their views than the Phari- 
sees. They had solved the practical problem of living under the Torah 
by withdrawing from the world and forming ‘ascetic communities like 
the one at Qumran. Here they lived according to strict rules of conduct, 
reading and studying the Torah day and night. Certainly nothing could 
have been more aggravating to Herod than to have a community of 
these pious, Jewish monks situated within the proverbial stone’s throw 
of his palace in Jericho, and certainly nothing could have been more 
repulsive to these puritanical keepers of the Law than the utterly pagan 
and licentious life of Herod and his court. Whether Herod and his Essene 
neighbors ever came to open blows, we do not know, but we do know 
that the Essenes could not tolerate the idea of ‘‘coexistence’’ with such 
a corrupt regime, and so they left for a healthier clime to the north. 

Another thing which may have irked Herod about this Sect was its 
military character. Architecturally, we know that the Community 
Center was guarded on the northwest by a strong tower which served as 
a bastion of defense down to the very end of the Center’s existence. But 
of even greater significance is the fact that according to the War Scroll 
the members of this Community thought of themselves as the army of 
the Lord, with numerous banners and a complicated military organi- 
zation. Even though all of this may be interpreted apocalyptically, i. e., 
the children of light in their victorious struggle with the children of 
darkness, nevertheless the detailed description of the ranks and military 
procedures seems to indicate that the Sect took this militant aspect of 
their life very seriously, at least at some stage in their history. If Herod 
came to regard this group as a warlike Jewish sect with fanatical mes- 
sianic hopes that had serious political implications, we can see that he 
would not tolerate their existence very long, especially in the shadow of 
his own palace. 

Finally, the messianic teachings of the Sect may have been the cause 
of serious friction between Herod and the Qumran Community. We 
know, of course, that Herod was an unpredictable, irascible genius, who 
stopped at nothing to destroy any one who stood in the way of his politi- 


33 Ibid. XVII. vi. 2. 
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cal aspirations. His Jewish enemies, including even the aged Hyrcanus 
II, who he thought was contriving against him, and the members of his 
own family, he put to the sword at the slightest suspicion of political 
intrigue. One would hardly think that an insanely jealous man like this, 
who lived in constant fear of court revolt or popular uprising, would 
allow a Sect to flourish on his very doorstep who believed that they were 
living in the last days and that the Messiah from Aaron and Israel was 
to come through them.** Through their Covenant Community the ideals 
of the Messianic Age were to be realized.** In view of what is reported 
of this same Herod when he heard about him “that is born King of the 
Jews’’ (Matt 2 1-1s), we may well understand why he banished a Com- 
munity with such extreme apocalyptic views from his realm.” 

In conclusion therefore we suggest that the break in the history of 
the occupation of the site at Qumran, which took place according to 
archeological evidence during the reign of Herod the Great, corresponds 
to the Damascus migration of the Sect mentioned in the Zadokite Work, 
and that this migration to Damascus was due directly to Herod’s 
disapproval of the Order and its teachings. 


24 Cf. Fragments of a Zadokite Work ii. 9-10, ix. 30. Also Manual of Discipline ix.11. 

25 See especially, Manual of Discipline viii. S—10 and iv. 15-23. 

36 The statement of Josephus that the Essenes were held in honor by Herod must be 
taken with a large grain of salt for several reasons. In the first place, Josephus may 
not have been aware of all the facts, and may have put down simply what he believed 
to be the case, as he often did. Secondly, Josephus may not have been describing this 
particular Essene group at Qumran, which seems to have been of the marrying type, and 
may have been more militaristically inclined than other Essenic groups. Thirdly, the 
evidence for Josephus’ statement (Antiquities of the Jews XV. x. 4-5) is one of those 
stories of the literal prediction of future events so often associated with the Essenes and 
especialiy treasured by Josephus because of their superstitious quality. And fourthly, 
Josephus tries, wherever possible, to portray Herod in a favorable light. 





EXODUS IN THE SAMARITAN RECENSION 
FROM QUMRAN 
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HE Exodus scroll (provisionally 4QEx*) of which portions of one 

column are illustrated herewith (Plate I) has been judged of suf- 

ficient interest to make a preliminary notice desirable in advance of the 
full edition of the biblical texts from Cave 4 at Khirbet Qumran.* 

When it was complete, the size and format of this scroll approxi- 
mated that of the complete Isaiah scroll from Cave 1 (1QIsa*). The 
extant text ranges from Exod 6 25 to Exod 37 15; there remain a number 
of smaller pieces unplaced, but it is not to be expected that these will 
prove to come either from the beginning or the end of the Book of 
Exodus. From Exod 6 25 to 18 21 the structure of the columns of text in 
the scroll can be reconstituted in considerable detail (18 columns); 
another series of columns that can be reestablished with the extant 
materials extends from Exod 28 39 to Exod 32 30 (6 columns; at this 
point there are further possibilities). The typical column of writing 
contained 32 lines of text, approximately 40 letters to the line, and 
measured approximately 1234 x 25cm. In this recension, something over 
50 such columns would be required for the full scroll. The upper margin 
is occasionally preserved to a height of 3 cm.; the lower margin, to 4 cm. 
The margins between columns vary, in the neighborhood of 2 cm. 

The recension in question is the ‘‘Samaritan’’ recension, with all the 
essential characteristics of that fuller text, including its repetitious 
manner of recounting the plague episodes, its borrowings from Deuter- 
onomy and its transpositions; this is true at almost every point where 
the extant fragments make verification possible. The script cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called Samaritan. It is now by far the 
fullest example we have, and a very fine one, of a quite regular Paleo- 
Hebrew bookhand. Leaving open the question as to by whom, and for 
what purpose, such texts were prepared, the materials from Qumran 


t The preparation of these materials is being done at the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum in Jerusalem. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. G. L. Harding, 
Director of the Department of Antiquities of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, to 
Pére R. de Vaux, O.P., of the Ecole biblique et archéologique francaise, and to the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, for the opportunity to work on a portion of 
these texts. 
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make it quite sure that texts in this sort of script were being currently 
produced in the second andes first centuris. c. Any theory as to who 
produced them, and why, will have to be broad enough to include the 
fact of a text of Job in such a script,” of which several fragments were 
yielded by Cave 4 at Kh. Qumran. Neither is the orthography Samar- 
itan, any more than it is that of the Masoretic Text. It is a mild form 
of that fuller orthography of which the examples from Qumran Cave 1 
are by now so well known; its principal peculiarity is the sporadic intro- 
duction of the vowel-letter waw into forms from which standardized 
Hebrew orthography would exclude such spelling (mst, 701%, etc.). 
Whether from a strictly sectarian point of view there is anything specif- 
ically Samaritan about this MS, the writer is at present not in a position 
to say. Conclusive evidence either way could come only from extremely 
restricted portions of the text; and since such evidence has thus far not 
been forthcoming, a suspended judgment seems called for. 

By way of generalization, this at least can be said. The writer has 
for some years been in the habit, in classroom discussion, of character- 
izing the ‘‘Masoretic’’ consonantal text of the Pentateuch as a Persian 
period document: in the sense that its orthography and its text give no 
evidence of editorial processes at work later than the period in question. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, on the other hand, he has been wont to 
describe as a Hellenistic document, for corresponding reasons of textual 
and orthographic editing which suggest that period. The surprise, with 
the scroll now being discussed, is that from the point of view of the 
text (somewhat less so from the point of view of the orthography) the 
Samaritan recension as it exists in, for example, A. von Gall’s edition,’ 
is shown by this scroll to have been preserved with a measure of fidelity, 
from a time somewhere near the origin of the recension, that compares 
not unfavorably with the fidelity of transmission of MT itself, and with 
other documents of much later date and of notably unchanging textual 
characteristics (for example, the Gospels in the Syriac Peshitta recension). 

The column offered in the illustration was chosen for a variety of 
reasons. Its upper portion gave the writer no little difficulty; and it was 
the section which first showed him clearly the nature of the text with 
which he was dealing. Of Exod 32 10-30, what survives is the four 
corners of the scribe’s original ruling of the column, with portions of the 
upper, lower, and left margins, and a few other fragments; the stitching 
at the right shows the beginning of a new skin. At present, 27 fragments 
of the column have been placed, of which 21 show in the photograph. 


2 Because of the association of the person of Job with patriarchal times, and the 
speculation which placed the composition of the Book of Job in proximity to that of the 
Pentateuch? 

3 Der hebraische Pentateuch der Samaritaner (5 Teile; Giessen, 1914-18). 
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The leather in this portion of the MS is a fresh-appearing orange-brown 
in color at top and bottom, with a tendency to discolor from pink to a 
dark red, especially towards the central part, of which the surviving 
fragments are very few and quite brittle, hardened to the point that they 
become more or less translucent. The script in this column of the MS 
stands out almost as well on the original as it does with the aid of the 
excellent infra-red photography provided by the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum. In other parts of the same scroll, the color of the leather 
varies all the way from a pale grayish-yellow to a red-brown so deep as 
to be almost black; and the script ranges from easily legible at first glance 
to a legibility obtained almost exclusively from the photographs or, 
when the piece is translucent, by holding it up to the light. Moreover, 
this portion of text offers in small compass, in its first two lines, an 
example of that type of variant for which the MS is consistently note- 
worthy: this scroll, and with it the Samaritan recension, add in Exod 
32 10 a sentence borrowed from Deut 9 20; while the following text, to 
the end of the column, is quite normal by ‘‘Masoretic’”’ standards (apart 
from orthography), both in this scroll and in the Samaritan texts. 

What follows is a transcription of the extant portions of the column 
shown, with a reconstruction, based on the orthography of MT, of those 
portions of Il. 1-15 and 24-32 that have not been recovered. From this 
it will be seen that for economy of space in the photograph, the pieces 
which do not extend to any margin of the column have been only approxi- 
mately placed; and that the corners of the column have been drawn 
together both horizontally and vertically from their normal positions.‘ 
Two small pieces that join to the first and third lines toward the upper 
left, and two others which add three letters to each of Il. 28-30 toward 
the lower right, have been identified since the photograph was prepared; 
also two bits from Il. 13-14. In cases in which even small portions of a 
letter are preserved, the entire letter has been represented in the tran- 
scription as present; the only exception is for |]. 26, where the extant 
traces above the w’s of 1. 27 do not easily coincide with the letters there 
to be expected. Since nothing remains of I. 16-23, they are omitted here. 
Distributing the corresponding words of MT into lines of no less than 
38 and no more than 42 letters gives without difficulty the 8 lines of text 
that would here be required by the general format of the scroll. The dots 
by which words are normally separated have been reproduced where 
they show in the original; in the state of the text, inferences cannot 
readily be drawn from places where they are not now visible. 


4 The preserved portions of any column, disposed as in the original MS, would have 
had to be greatly reduced, or transcend the format of this Journal. 
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Exodus 32 10-30 
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The “Samaritan” variant in Il. 1-2 has already been mentioned. 
Other features of this text which call for comment are as follows. 


1. 1. qm as MT; Sam reads 4px. 

ll. 2-3. Very little of the yodh in bm is actually extant at the lower 
right, on the margin, in the photograph. The strange-seeming arrange- 
ment is, however, perfectly certain, because the standard method of 
paragraphing in this MS is to supply within the otherwise blank portion 
of a line wherein there is a paragraph break, an exceptionally large letter 
waw for the beginning of the next paragraph; and this letter is not then 
repeated at the beginning of the following line. This type of paragraph 
sign occasionally appears, divorced from its normal context, in MSS in 
square letter script, as in 1QIsa* (the complete Isaiah scroll), in the 
margin between columns V and VI, at the level of |. 22;5 also below 
Psalm 93 in the (unpublished) 4QPs». 


5M. Burrows et al., The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery (Vol. 1; New 
Haven, 1950). 
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1. 3. «rm as Sam; MT mm; Peshitta (S), apparently > dx. 

]. 4. pxp ponn as in MT and LXX is more likely here for reasons of 
space than the oso of Sam and S. apn yr for this MT has rT) 
mprn; LXX and S suppose instead 7 w7 Jy); Sam has 74) yr. 

1.5. ams: MT and Sam read one. 

1. 9. mbnn as Sam, LXX and S; MT has 1bnn. obiyd plene, as in 
many MSS of Sam. 

I. 10. The section division of MT and Sam after Exod 32 14 is not 
observed here. 

1. 11. nm? as Sam, where MT has nnd. 

1. 25. <8 an expanded orthography (as in 1QIsa* at 38 21 by a 
later hand: 1QIsa* usually reads 7x1). 

1. 27. [1.]39) with waw to introduce it, as in LXX and Sam; MT, S, 
yay. 

1. 28. im: treatment of a plural imperative as in 1QIsa* (e. g., 
at Isa 1 17). 

1. 30. o> with Hebrew MSS, LXX, Sam, S; MT o>. 

1. 31. ma a is not followed by an interval, as it is in MT and Sam. 
namo again an expanded orthography. 

1. 32. mby the waw is in a break in the leather, but this full spelling 
is certain; MT and Sam ab-n. 


For this preliminary notice, it remains to indicate those features of 


the Samaritan recension of Exodus which are at present verifiable in the 
Qumran scroll. 


Exod 7 18 is followed by the expansion 9» which in Sam describes 
the fulfilment in action by Moses of the command given him in Exod 
7 16-18, almost all of which is repeated verbally (cf. von Gall’s edition, 
or the bottom section, from the Syro-hexaplar, in the apparatus to the 
Cambridge Septuagint for Exodus). 

Exod 7 29 was followed by xa and the Samaritan expansion which 
relates the fulfilment of the command given in 7 26-20 of MT. This is 
at present a necessary inference from the column structure of this part 
of the scroll; the extant fragments do not show the duplication of 
wording directly. 


Exod 8 19 is followed by the similar expansion which records the 
fulfilment of Exod 8 16-19. 

Exod 95 was followed by the similar expansion which records the 
fulfilment of Exod 9 1-s. As in the case of the expansion after 7 29, this 
is at present an inference from the column structure of the scroll. 

Exod 9 19 was followed by the similar expansion which records the 
fulfilment of Exod 9 13-19. This again is a necessary inference. The 


same inference cannot at present be drawn with respect to the expansion 
which in Sam follows 10 2. 
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Exod 11 2 was followed, as in Sam, by an expansion which anticipates 
most of Exod 11 4-7. This is again an inference, supported by the curious 
fact that what remains of Exod 11 s to 12 2 of the scroll is in the form of 
a circular patch, by a different hand, which evidently was prepared to 
fill in the lower left hand corner of a column, the ending of which is thus 
determined. 

Exod 17 13 contains the reading 03%, as in Sam. 

Deut 1 9-18 was contained in this scroll of Exodus (Deut 1 9-16 are 
now partly extant on this same leather and in this same hand) — pre- 
sumably instead of Exod 18 25 as in Sam, though this placing cannot be 
proved at present. 

Deut 5 24, and the expansion to follow Exod 20 193 of which it is a 
part, were present in this scroll as in Sam; at least two fragments of this 
portion of text are directly verifiable. 

Exod 223 (ams&) and 224 (55 so placed as to show an insertion of 
nearly a full line of text) contain “Samaritan” additions, relative to 
MT. 

Exod 29 2 lacks two words of MT, with Sam. 

Exod 29 21 is omitted from that place, as in Sam; its transposition 
after Exod 29 2s cannot as yet be verified. 

Exod 30 1-10 were missing, in the scroll, from their MT place. This 
is an inference from the structure of a column (Exod 29 34-46; 30 11-18) 
of which both the top and the bottom are preserved, with a “Samaritan” 
variant in 3013. The Samaritan MSS read Exod 30 1-10 after Exod 
26 35,° but this place for them cannot yet be verified for the Paleo- 
Hebrew scroll. 

By way of conclusion, the writer wishes to underline the judgment 
implicit in what has been said above: that this new evidence for the 
antiquity and for the constancy of transmission of the Samaritan recen- 
sion of Exodus does not alter the internal evidence for the secondary 
character of much that is proper to that recension, and that the general 
appraisal of the recension itself remains in outline substantially what 
it has been since the time of Gesenius. 


6 Alternatively after Exod 26 13, as alleged by E. Robertson, Catalogue of the Samar- 
itan Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 1938), p. 8, for Rylands 
Sam. 1, A. D. 1211 (??). 
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N the following paper we present our translation of two further 

portions of the new Hodayot, published recently by the Bialik Foun- 
dation: the first halves of Plates 37 and 39. 

The passage on Pl. 37 is, no doubt, one of the most difficult in the 
Hodayot. It contains ambiguities in both wording and syntax. A valu- 
able translation of part of this passage by John V. Chamberlin appeared 
in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, X1V (January, 1955, pp. 32 ff.), 
but it is based only on a small photograph of the text in a London period- 
ical. Inevitably, the transcription was not quite accurate. 

Chamberlin interprets the vivid description of the birth pangs in this 
passage, as referring to the sufferings of the sect in bringing forth the 
Messiah. He discusses similar biblical passages, especially Revelation 12, 
where a woman in travail brings forth a male child destined to rule the 
nations. In line 7, however, the author seems only to be describing his 
personal affliction by his enemies: ‘‘And I was in distress as a woman in 
travail.” While we do not reject the messianic interpretation, we have, 
for the present, concerned ourselves only with elucidating the plain 
meaning of the text. 

Again Professor W. F. Albright was kind enough to read our transla- 
tion and offer his very valuable suggestions. 


PLATE 37 


... Thou hast illumined my face... .. 2D ANN... 

...to Thee with everlasting glory obiy nasa mad... 

with ail... ... nD oy 

... Thy mouth mM)... 

And Thou hast delivered me from... 2. DD... BD NM? 
...and from... 


t For the suffixes with 7, cf. “Studies in the New Hodayot,”” JBL, LXXIV (June, 
1955), p. 116, n. 3. 
22 Reading »5°xm instead of 14 1xm. The context indicates the idea of personal 
188 
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...now,asoul... 6 ..- ODIANY... 

... they esteem me . SDP... 

And they have made (my) soul like 4771NI WD) 1D°w1 
a ship 


In the depths [of the sea] s(o*] mbix[nJa 
And like a fortified city [in the face (78 I] D>p A¥ap “Py I) 


of an enemy] 
[And] I was in distress mpisa PafI] 
As a woman in travail 77> nox ws 
Bringing forth her first child $9910 
For [her] birth pangs came suddenly [i ]}vxs IDDM ND? 
And an agonizing pain with her birth- 8 2p sawp My yan bam 
throes : 


deliverance from peril. Not only would the plural be incongruous here, but the following 
preposition » definitely points to a verb like >*xn rather than mx. The suggested reading 
is quite compatible with the MS, in which} and ° are very similar. 

3 The Hifil of sawn is not found in the Bible. It may be that we should read Qal, 
awn. 

4 Reading mnx> rather than nwa, as in the following phrase 121; cf. 1. 13 below. 
The spelling ns is characteristic of the free use of vowel letters in the scrolls. 


5 Cf. Mic 7 19. 

6 This restoration is suggested only as a possibility. 

7 Cf. Jer 13 21. 

8 Cf. mv2a02 in Jer 4 31. The spelling here is perhaps due to scribal transposition; 
cf. also Mishna Bekhorot iii.2 m72307, “the animals which have given birth for the 
first time.” 

s—9 Cf. I Sam 4 19 and Dan 10 16, where the phrase is used with reference to a man. 
The silent 8 added after a long vowel at the end of a word is common in the Qumran 
writings: 82, 8°D etc., 1QIsa* 57 14 wy, and 1QpHab ii.6 mrox. It is also found in the 
middle of words and, strangely enough, after a short vowel: 1QIsa* 4219 amy for 719 
and 30 31 n> for 79:. S. Iwry points to similar spellings in the MT: sp} Joel 419 and 
Jonah 1 14; onp Hoes 10 14 and 3x1 Neh 13 16. 

% Cf. 1. 12 below. This phrase is found in Mic 2 10, but the meaning there is 
obscure. 

« For the use of by to express “in addition to” cf. Ps 69 28. 

% The word 132 assumes two distinct meanings: (a) “orifice of the matrix”; 
cf. Isa 373 and Jastrow, Dictionary, s.v.; (b) “birth-stool.”” The second meaning is 
common in rabbinic literature, and Prof. Burrows would favor it here (it gives a good 
rendering in 1. 8). 1382, however, does not occur in the plural. The related 0°7302 
also has two meanings: (a) ‘‘waves, water-breakers,” cf. Ps 93 4, 42 8, and Jonah 2 4; 
(b) ‘“‘severe pains,” cf. Ben Yehuda, Dictionary, s. v. It appears likely that the author 
of the Hodayot intended a skilful play on words by alluding to these different meanings. 
Brownlee believes that he utilized this ambiguous word to denote both the place of birth 
and the streams of muscular contractions (waves) suffered by a woman in labor (cf. 
Chamberlin, JNES, XIV [1955], p. 36). It should be noted that o’nawp is repeatedly 
parallel to ban in our text: cf. Il. 9, 11, and 12; cf. also Pl. 43.6 o-nav0d orbannn, indicating 
that the latter denotes an aggravated pain. In these places we have used the translation 
“travail, birth-throes.”’ 
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To cause writhing in the womb of the “pan oa bond 
pregnant woman 

For children are come to the waves of MD NAVD TY O32 IND NDS 
death 

And she who conceived a male child 7699) 7) 

Was distressed by her pains “=pbana mIxN 

For with the waves of death md °*72wN3 ND 

She shall be delivered of a man-child 7895; wdpn 

And with infernal pains sbiey -anay 

There shall break forth (10) from the 10 man Nd Bry 
womb of the pregnant woman 

A wondrous counselor in his might inal oy “yyy ndp 

And there shall come forth safely a onavon 722 7ad5 
male child from the throes of birth 

By the woman who was pregnant with wna 
him 

All (11) throes were hastened 11 onan b> wnnz 


3 For the use of 33, ‘crucible, furnace,” as a euphemism for the female pudenda, 
cf. Aramaic 83 in B. Shabbat 140b (cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v.). Chamberlin (op. 
cit., p. 34) reads bekhér ‘‘first-born”; he, therefore, suggests the reading 1133 for 130 
in 1. 10, taking the latter form as a scribal error. We think, however, that -» and —-3 
are prefixes to > ‘‘furnace” (i. e., “womb” as above). The verb my (I. 10), requires 
the preposition » after it; cf. Judg 20 33 and Ps 22 10. Job 38 3 is particularly significant 
here: 8s’ on7D 1722 ‘‘When it broke forth and issued out of the womb.” The word > 
is also found in PI. 35.22. Chamberlin objects to the reading 13 on the grounds that 
it would ‘‘make the Wonderful Counselor mean the Messiah instead of God.” ‘‘If so’’, 
he continues, “the sect must also have accepted the Mighty God of Is 96 as a complete 
name of the Messiah.’’ This he considers “‘unlikely, if not impossible, in Jewish theol- 
ogy.” We concur with Chamberlin’s argument, but it is possible that the sectarian 
author took yyy xb» in Isa 9 5 as a human epithet, contrary to the normative Jewish 
interpretation. We do not know, of course, whether he translated 122 bx in vs. 6 by 
Mighty God or something like ‘mighty hero” (cf. Ezek 32 21 o-1121 *>x). 

% This form occurs only once in MT: ynvam Hos 141. In our passage it is found 
seven times: Il. 8, 9, 10 (bis), 12 (bis), and 18. It apparently refers to the pregnant woman 
rather than pregnancy. 

x15 A phrase combining two biblical allusions: see Isa 37 3 and II Sam 22 5. The 
author apparently did not distinguish between 1202 and 0°39; cf. n. 12 above. 

%* Cf. Job 33: 13) 795, where the suggested emendation to 13} 737 should be 
discarded. 

7 Cf, Jer 49 22, 8 See Isa 66 7. 

9 bixw -San || mo ‘nav “hellish pangs” and “deadly pains” (cf. II Sam 22 5, 6). 
D. Thomas, (‘‘Some Unusual Ways of Expressing the Superlative in Hebrew,” Vetus 
Testamentum, III [1953], 209-24) explains this usage of bixv and my» with reference 
to I Sam 4 20, Cant 8 6, Ps 18 6, et al. This lends support to the view that o-nawp refers 
to pains. 

2 Cf. Isa 9 5. 

2 For the use of wbp as a verb for the delivery of young, cf. Job 21 10. 
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And agonizing pains at their (!) birth 

And a terror to those who are pregnant 
with them (!) 

And at the time of giving birth 

All pangs shall come suddenly 

In the womb of the pregnant woman 

And she who is pregnant with nought 

Is possessed by an agonizing pain 

And the waves of the pit by all acts of 
horror 

And the foundations of the wall shall 
crumble 

Like a ship upon the face of the waters 

And the clouds shall roar 

With a tumultuous voice 

And they who dwell upon the earth 

(Shall be) as seafarers 

Terrified by the roar of the waters 

And as for its skilful men — yea, all of 
them 

(Shall be) as mariners in the depths (of 
the sea) 

For all their skill shall disappear 

In the roaring of the seas 

When the depths seethe 

Over the springs of the waters 


=optdwa yw am 
4om—nnd msdn 


yada 

so—ps 519 IDF? 

Pn N32 

265y5R PIT 

~~ band 

mxbp -wyn iad nov aw 


pp WI ITT 


op 2» by PRD 
D’pny wi" 

pon dipa 

“Dy °2v1) 

OD? “TWD 

op pom onya3 
3 pd19 DIM 


mbixoa onbn> 


onosn dia ybann °D 
oo mona 

mown mna 

3t—p »D123 by 


22 “Birth, travail, or time of birth’; the last meaning seems most suitable here. 
Compare the rabbinic term 72297 7510 “‘the birth of the new moon” and the use in 
Baba Bathra 16b: m751n» mpanp “She is relieved of her birth-throes.” 


33 Or “shuddering”; cf. Job 21 6 and Ps 55 6. 


24 Probably plural of a7; cf. Cant 3 4, where ’n27 is parallel with ox. The pronom- 
inal suffix on- for orn is common; e. g., om1ax% Exod 4 5. It may also be that we should 
read ond for onand, “for her who is pregnant with them.” 


3s Cf. 1. 7 above. 


26 Cf, Pl. 37.17 nyDx -wyd and 37.18 nypx °m7. AyD occurs three times in the Bible 
(Isa 30 6, 59 5, and Job 20 16) with the meaning “viper,” as Arabic ’af‘an. In Isa 41 %, 


however, we find y5x parallel with px, “nothing.” 


27 Cf. 1. 8 above. 


28 Cf, Pl. 37.35 and Biblical Aramaic wr, “foundations” (Ezra 4 12). 

29 For this phrase and the following passage, cf. Ps 107 23 #. 

3° A poetic form of 01> ‘‘all of them.” The suffixes —@mé, —mé, and —amé occur with 
the noun, especially in the Psalms: 2023, 27 23 and 222. (Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 


Hebrew Grammar [G-K], § 103 f., n. 3). 


3t Cf. Job 38 16 o °233, where Kautzsch-Budde had proposed the emendation *y23, 


now to be rejected. 
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They [shall ra]ge unto the heights of 
the waves 

And the breakers of the waters 

By the roar of their voice 

And when they do rage 

They shall open... 

... the arrows of the pit 

With their stepping into the abyss 

They shall make heard their voice 

And they shall open the gates of 
[Sheol ] 

[To all] acts of nought 


And they shall shut the gates of the pit 18 


Upon her who conceives injustice 
And the bars of eternity 
Upon all the spirits of nought 


PLATE 39 


To a day with... 

Thy forgiveness and the overflowing of 
[Thy mercies]... 

And knowing these (things), [I] was 
comforted 

According to Thy will 

And in Thy hand is the judgment of 
them all... 


I shall praise Thee, O Lord, 

For Thou hast not forsaken me 

When I sojourned among a people 
Ol... 


ord) ord 3[27N"] 


op 2wD) 
odip pion 
own) 
...@InnD? 

nnw xn >... 
pinnd otyxn oy 
dip iy"ne 

33[21NW] yw INNS 


MYDS *wyD [2192] 
nnw »nds 1720 
by man otya 

odiy ma) 

mypx oma did sya 


2. Tm oy sor 
pom sAamm>p 
. In] 


.37P}om mbox nyt 


mons» by 


. 0512 wwe m>[T]?3) 


38978 TIT 
* nary Xd °D 
... DYI 3* 2 


3? Cf, owianna in the following line and Pl. 36.12. 

33 Cf. the parallel phrase nnw *nb+ in the next line. 

34 The first four lines of Pl. 39 belong to a foregoing hymn. 

38 The plural mmo is common in our text and in late Hebrew; cf. Pl. 41.30, 41.35, 
45.11, and elsewhere. See also Neh 9 17 and Dan 9 9. 

36 Cf, Pl. 38.36, 38.37, 40.9, 41.35, et al. The biblical equivalents are yon 37 
(Ps 51 3 and 69 17) and oan Jan (Neh 9 19, 31). 

37 Restoring Nifal perfect, ist person sing. of ami, rather than the noun form, 
*n2n “my consolation.” 

38-38 This is the regular opening of the Thanksgiving Hymns. 

39 In view of the following preposition 3, we prefer to take 1) in the sense of “to 
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... [and not] according to my guilt (6) 6 *INVDY "NOUN [N72]... 
hast Thou judged me 

And Thou hast not forsaken me because *7x? mor *nary xi 
of the (evil) devices of my imagi- 
nation 

And Thou hast rescued my life from ~n NnwD aryM 
the pit 

And Thou hast given . . . in the midst owad tina... nm 
(7) of lions 

Set for the sons of guilt mows 325 “Ey 

Lions crushing the bones of the power- D-TIN DOSY Ww “NY 
ful 

And drinking the blood of the mighty ona “[D)7 omen 

And Thou hast placed me (8) in terror D3 *3DwM4? 

With many fishermen 037 YT oy 

Who spread a net over the face of the op 35 Sy nindD wD 
waters 

And (with) those who hunt the sons of Pabyy 095 ox 
of injustice 

And there for judgment (9) hast Thou unto’ vEwod own 
established me 

And a counsel of truth Thou hast »na52 ANXDX NOK TDI 
fortified in my heart 

And (verily) from this (there is) a mom maa 8D 
covenant for those who seek it 

And Thou hast shut the mouth of ovp> *» Nom 
young lions 

Whose (10) teeth are like a sword 10 DmIw 429ND Ws 

And their fangs — like a sharp spear mn mind “omydnoy 


sojourn” rather than “‘to be afraid.’’ Compare, however, |. 8 below, where the noun 
310 appears to have the meaning “terror.” 

4° Cf. Ezek 21 21. It is not clear whether these “lions,” like the ‘young lions” in 
1. 9, represent the wicked, or the instruments of God for punishing the wicked. The 
“fishermen” and the “hunters” in 1. 8 are clearly to be taken in the latter sense, as is 
indicated below. 

414 For lions breaking bones, see Isa 38 13; as drinking blood cf. Num 23 24. 

4242 For this passage cf. Isa 19 8 and Jer 16 16: ‘Behold, I will send for many fisher- 
men, saith the Lord, and they shall fish them; and after that I shall send for many 
hunters....’’ From the latter allusion it is clear that the author is here referring to the 
divine agents of punishment. Cf. however, Pi. 37.26. 

43 The MS supports the reading 770) in place of 7°D), as became clear to us while 
reviewing our translation with Prof. Albright. The latter reading does not give good 
sense in the context. 

4444 Cf. Joel 1 6, where the enemy’s destructive power is likened to the teeth of a 
lion; cf. also Ps 58 7 and Job 4 10. 
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(Yea, like) the venom of dragons 

Their whole (evil) purpose was to 
catch (prey) 

And they lay in wait 

But they did not open their mouth 
against me 

For Thou, O my God, 

Hast sheltered me from the sons of 
man 

And thy law Thou hast hidden within 
[me] 

[Till] the (appointed) time (12) when 
Thy salvation is revealed to me 

For in the distress of my soul 

Thou hast not forsaken me 

And my cry (for help) hast Thou 
heard 

In the bitterness of my soul 

And Thou hast judged my grief 

(And) Thou hast regarded my sigh 

And Thou hast delivered the soul of 
the afflicted 

In the den of lions 

Which sharpened their tongue as a 
sword 

But Thou, O my God, 

Thou hast clamped their teeth shut 

Lest they tear the soul of the afflicted 
and the destitute 


45 Cf. Deut 32 33. 


soyin non 
minnd amar did 


a7 
stomp ~Sy xp 47nd) 


*Sy FINK °D 
DIN 22 7 NNIND 


48°] Anan ADNM 


mayer mbar pp oy 


wD) MITES °D 
* nary Nb 
mNyow ony wi 


wD] NID 
ayy AN 
49MIN ANIA 
y we) dsm 


mvs pynsa 
Seow a IND ww WR? 


suby am 
OPW IYI AND 
Sy) “IY WD) AW ID 


46 For 127") “and they lay in wait.’’ The form 27%) without 8 is also found in I Sam 
155. The omission of 8 is common in the Qumran writings; cf. 1QIsa* 37 29 nna for 
nxa; 1QS iii.8 *nvn for *nxwn; in the fragment of the Pesher Tehillim jx for }xx; cf. MT 
Job 1 21, Jer 8 11, and Gen 25 24. Our passage here clearly alludes to Prov 23 28: 7 4X 


a.nn Anns, “She also lieth in wait as for prey.” 


47-47 Cf, Ps 22 14 and Lam 2 16, 3 46. 


4 Cf. Pl. 39.252 mnan mai. No Qal or Piel forms from the root xan ‘“‘to conceal” are 
found in the Bible. The Pual occurs once. For the loss of quiescent x, cf. onann Josh 


216 and G-K, § 74k. See also below 1. 15 mnbon. 


449 For p11’ || mma cf. Isa 35 10. 
soso Cf, Ps 64 4. 


s—st Cf, I Sam 16: monn tya...%0. The word omw is a correction for anv, 


still visible in the MS. 
52 Cf, Ps 82 3. 
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And their tongue was withdrawn 

As a sword into its scabbard 

Without . . . the soul of Thy servant 

And in order that Thou mayest act 
mightily through me 

Before the sons of man 

Thou hast wrought marvels (16) with 
a poor (soul) 

And Thou hast put him intoa crucible 
[for refining go]ld 

By the work of fire 

And as silver refined 

In the furnace of the smelters 

To cleanse (him) sevenfold 

And the fierce wicked (men) have 
rushed upon me with their torment 

And all the day do they oppress my 
soul 

But Thou, O my God, 

Thou dost restore a stormy soul to 
calm 

And the soul of the poor Thou hast 
delivered like... 

. .. prey from the power of (19) lions 

Blessed art Thou! 


15 
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ss-s3 Cf. Jer 47 6 qayn bx ~poxn “Withdraw thyself into thy scabbard.” "1m is 


for }jONN). 
54 Cf. Pl. 36.24-25. 


ss For nnxbon, “Thou hast dealt wondrously.” 
s6 Cf. Prov 27 21: amb 21 »02$ 4 1xD and Isa 40 19. 


s7 Cf. Ben Sira 43 4: mp2 n>. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, by Erwin R. Goodenough. New York: 
Published for Bollingen Foundation by Pantheon Books Inc., 1953. Bollingen Series 
XXXVII. Vol. I: The Archeological Evidence from Palestine, pp. xvii+300; Vol. II: 
The Archeological Evidence from the Diaspora, pp. xi+320; Vol. III: Illustrations, pp. 
xxxv +1209 plates+pp. 10 of index. 


The beautiful volumes here under review are merely the beginning of a monumental 
series of seven volumes. According to present plans, the fourth volume is to be devoted 
to developing methodological foundations and advancing working hypotheses for the 
interpretation of materials here assembled. Vols. V and VI are to deal with the ex- 
planation of particular symbols. The final volume is to analyze the biblical illustrations 
in the synagogue of Dura and elsewhere. In many ways, therefore, the findings in the 
present work still are tentative, and their final appraisal must await the publication 
of the entire series. 

Only Vol. III is relatively definitive. The reproductions made available in the 1209 
plates of that volume offer the largest single compilation of ancient Jewish symbols 
and amulets hitherto available. Because of limitations of space and the desire to il- 
lustrate certain specific points, the author decided to include only a certain selection of 
more frequent images. For example, since candelabra occur in a great many ancient 
tombs and synagogues, Professor Goodenough reproduced only a relatively small 
number of those which he considered typical or otherwise noteworthy. He was even 
more selective with respect to coins and inscriptions because most of these are available 
in Reifenberg’s and Frey’s well-known publications. No one will quarrel with the 
decision not to repeat inscriptions, but one might have wished that the author could 
have included reproductions of all extant symbols. While such an all-embracing collec- 
tion would have vastly increased the size of Vol. III, it would have removed the element 
of uncertainty concerning the principles of selection, which necessarily must be subjective 
in part. A comprehensive catalogue of all symbols known, or at least accessible to the 
author, which included some as yet unpublished specimens, would have made this 
volume a still more authoritative reference work than it now is. But even in its present 
form it will undoubtedly be consulted by scholars for many decades to come. 

At the moment, the interpretation of many symbols is still left to the reader. Franz 
Cumont once aptly described the Jewish symbols found in the ancient catacombs as 


“a picture book without text,’”’ because most inscriptions accompanying them usually 

furnish only some names, titles, and dates of the persons buried there, but on the whole 

offer little elucidation of the symbols themselves. We are often completely in the dark 
196 
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concerning the intentions of those who produced or ordered them. Their ultimate 
significance can, therefore, only be reconstructed with the aid of whatever outside 
sources of the period are still available. Older scholars, with their general penchant 
for drawing information exclusively from existing literary records, were much too prone 
to interpret the archeological finds in the light of the well-known teachings of talmudic 
Judaism in Palestine. Even those who carefully considered also the testimony of 
Philonic and Apocryphal writings often did so with the understanding that these largely 
conformed to ‘‘normative’” Judaism. Goodenough rightly protests against this narrow 
approach. ‘Archeology would have little reason for existence,” he exclaims, “if it could 
only substantiate, never supplement or correct, information in literary documents” 
(II, 17). Even within the literary framework, moreover, he has long interpreted the 
teachings of Philo as greatly divergent from the official Judaism formulated in rabbinic 
letters. He has developed these views particularly in his By Light, Light, published 
twenty years ago, and the present volumes are in many ways but a continuation of 
that daringly brilliant exposition. 


Even in Palestine, our author believes, Judaism was far from that monolithic 
entity it appears to be to students of rabbinic literature. As professed by the masses 
in the Holy Land, and even more in the dispersion, it was a highly differentiated system 
of beliefs and observances within the general framework of the Jewish religious heritage: 


This mixture of observance and philosophy, of bits of metaphysical and mystical 
allegory along with scraps of such halakoth as were accepted or created by the 
rabbis, is precisely what we should antecedently have supposed hellenized Judaism 
to have been. It is such Judaism as this that I see building the synagogues and 
graves we are to consider. The question is not, I must often repeat, whether the 
Jews who made them were observant or hellenized. The antithesis seems to me 
basically meaningless. Of course they were observant or they would not for the 
sake of their religion have lived their own dangerous and, to the rest of the world, 
unhappy lives. And of course they were hellenized or they would not have built 
the sort of monuments they did. What we do not know antecedently is the sort 
of interpretation of the Law they had or the extent to which Hellenism influenced 
them. This we can guess only from the symbols themselves. [I, 52] 


In this general outlook our author is not quite so alone as he seems to think. Even 
some outstanding students of the Talmud like Adolf Biichler have, from different 
angles, stressed the up-hill struggle the rabbinate had to carry on against the lay leader- 
ship in the Holy Land. Even within sucha rabbinically minded community as Sepphoris, 
it also encountered much opposition among the population at large. Saul Lieberman 
has shown, on the other hand, how important an ingredient the Greek language and 
institutions were in the life of rabbinic Jews in Palestine. Hugo Gressmann long stressed 
the great differentiation in religious outlook existing within various wings of Diaspora 
Jewry. Apart from his essay in the Israel Abrahams Memorial Volume, frequently 
quoted by our author, Gressmann expatiated on this point in his stimulating mono- 
graph, Die Aufgaben der Wissenschaft des nachbiblischen Judentums (Giessen, 1925). 
The present reviewer, too, has assumed a similar position in his Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, of which Goodenough was able to use only the first edition, and 
not the much-expanded statements, especially in chap. ix, of the 1952 edition. 
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While the author’s general outlook, therefore, should not be subjected to serious 
challenge, many individual statements are likely to enlist little support. Goodenough 
himself realizes that many of his views are purely hypothetical. He admits that “the 
theories I have evolved to meet the problems have no way of direct proof — or dis- 
proof. Conviction can be imparted only by accumulation .... Such a book, like all 
historical reconstructions, should properly be written in the subjunctive mood: what 
I say may be the case. It would be so written except that the subjunctive mood is 
rhetorically tiresome” (I, 31). For this reason, the bulk of the two textual volumes is 
devoted to arguments pro and con. Although the presentation sometimes becomes 
discursive, even long-winded, the reader will be grateful for thus being taken into the 
author’s confidence and for the help he receives in thinking through the problems of 
ancient Jewish symbolism, whose bewildering complexity has long baffled students of 
religion. 


The space available for this review does not allow for detailed illustrations of 
areas of disagreement. Goodenough’s very use of literary testimony will at times evoke 
opposition. His assumption, for instance, that Tryphon of Justin’s Dialogue may be 


considered an authentic voice for a segment of contemporary Jewry will be opposed 
by many students of apologetic literature, who know that dialogues of this type often 
present a mere straw man, the more readily to demolish him. We must raise the basic 
methodological problem, however, as to whether an investigator of ancient art and 
archeology is entitled to interpret every decoration found in a synagogue or tomb as a 
meaningful symbol with some ritualistic or mystic significance. Our author presses 
too hard the dilemma that “either these [symbols] were brought in as pure decoration, 
with all meaning carefully screened out of them, or they came in with real purpose, in 
which case they must reveal another way in which Jews accepted something from 
paganism in their religion” (I, 58). He decidedly goes too far in denying the merely 
‘decorative’ intentions of many a builder or client who had given no further thought 
to possible religious connotations, and indicated neither positive affirmation nor neg- 
ative ‘“‘screening.’”’ Undoubtedly a great many decorations were unconscious imitations 
of environmental practices. Even today very few members of an orthodox Jewish 
congregation search for a mystical explanation of the leonine figures holding the tables 
of commandment frequently decorating the synagogue ark. In many cases these 
decorations may not even have belonged to Jews, despite their location in a Jewish 
catacomb (cf. Antonio Ferrua’s persuasive comments to the author concerning the 
mixture of pagan, Christian, and Jewish objects in Monteverde; II, 13). At times, it 
may have been a non-Jewish artisan who supplied a particular object, together with 
its decorations, without the customer noticing the hidden pagan implications of one or 
another symbol. We nc ~ know that even the talmudic rabbis were rather lenient 
with respect to graphic representations, so long as they were not used for the 
purpose of adoration, which was repudiated also by all Hellenistic Jews. 

Even if one discounts, however, many details in Professor Goodenough’s recon- 
struction, his sustained effort to marshal all available evidence and to set up guide- 
posts for its uniform and consistent interpretation is a major contribution to learning. 
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Even in regard to some of his more controversial statements the prudent reader will 
suspend judgment until the publication of his ultimate findings in the forthcoming 


volumes of this truly magnum opus, whose early completion will eagerly be awaited 
by all scholars in the field. 


Sato W. Baron 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt. In Verbindung mit {Franz Joseph Délger, {Hans 
Lietzmann, Jan Hendrik Waszink, und {Leopold Wenger herausgegeben von Theodor 
Klauser. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. Lieferung 14: Bulla (Forts.) — Celsus, cols. 
801-960. Lieferung 15: Celsus (Forts.) — Christennamen, cols. 961-1120. Lieferung 16: 
Christennamen (Forts.) — Christus, cols. 1121-1286. 1954. 12.50 DM each. 


Parts 10-13 of the Reallextkon were reviewed in JBL, LXXIII (1954), 43 f. Like 
praise is due to the new three,* which offer admirable reading as well as an indispensable 
quarry for information. Readers of JBL will turn naturally to Busse and Busskleid 
(H. Emonds - B. Poschmann),? Caesar (A. Heuss),3 Cappadocia (E. Kirsten: superb 
conspectus of scattered material), Census ({F. X. Steinmetzer), Chairetismos (A. 
Baumstark: on formulas of greeting in prayers and hymns), Chaldder (W. J. W. Koster) ,4 
Chiliasmus (W. Bauer: written with his usual vigor and concision), Christennamen 
(H. Karpp),5 Christus (O. Eissfeldt - J. Kollwitz). They will find also Christenverfolgung 
a fine survey by J. Vogt of the story down to Constantine and of pagan and Christian 
attitudes,® and a classic statement by Hugh Last of the legal basis of official interven- 
tion. Christentum (B. Kétting) affords a convenient and thorough conspectus of the 
expansion of the new religion. Celsus (Ph. Merlan) deals with the first critic who showed 
knowledge of the NT. Chorbischof (Kirsten) presents the complicated data concerning 
an institution related to the spread of Christianity into rural areas, while Christian- 
tsierung (F. W. Deichmann - {P. de Labriolle) gives a welcome study of what the 
victorious Church did with pagan temples. 


t These complete Vol. II and include lists of authors and topics. 

2 Reference might be made to the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (tr. W. H. Brown- 
lee) and to the fact that the Essenes took back many excommunicated men in extremis 
(Josephus B. J. ii 144). On Busskleid cf. Le livre de la priére d’Aseneth, 10 (P. Batiffol, 
Stud. Patristica, 1, 51 f.) and Celsus in Origen C. Cels. vi 15. 

3 Cf. A. Wifstrand, Dragma... M. P. Nilsson, pp. 529 ff. 

4 The statement (col. 1009) about the date at which private horoscopes emerge 
is to be corrected: in view of a text of 410 B.c. published by A. Sachs (J. Cuneiform 
Stud., VI [1952], 54 ff.; cf. Gnomon, XXIV [1952], 162, n. 1). 

5 On the “poor” (1117) cf. E. Percy, Die Botschaft Jesu (‘Lunds Univ. Arsskr.,” 
N. F. I, 49, v [1953]), pp. 45 ff. (above all p. 79, n. 1). 

6 G. de Ste. Croix, Harv. Theol. Rev., XLVII (1954), 75 ff., appeared too late for 
use in the discussion of Diocletian. Incidentally, I doubt the justification of using 
religio licita (col. 1164) as though it was a term of Roman law. 
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There is much else, e. g., Charon (A. Hermann-{F. J. Délger),7 Chemie (R. J. 
Forbes), China (Hermann). The reader may have an occasional criticism, but he will 
put these parts down with renewed gratitude to editor and publisher for a work 
admirably planned and executed. 


ARTHUR DarBy Nock 


Enchiridion Biblicum: Documenta Ecclesiastica Sacram Scripturam Spectantia A uctoritate 
Pontificiae Commissionis de Re Biblica Edita. Second, enlarged and authorized edition. 
Naples: M. d’Auria Pontificius Editor, 1954. Pp. xvi+279. Paper, $1.65; cloth, 
$2.30. 


Documents and excerpts which define the Roman Catholic position on biblical 
questions are here presented in chronological order, beginning with the Muratorian 
Canon. Since the first edition of this work in 1927, many new decisions and documents 
have appeared, and over sixty pages of new material have been added to cover the 
intervening years. A little material found in that first edition has been omitted. The 
texts are mainly in Latin, with a little Greek in early documents, and a few items in 
French and Italian. Included are decisions of councils, papal encyclicals, and pro- 
nouncements by the Papal Biblical Commission. This is 2 convenient, moderately 
priced, well printed, and useful book. 

Most of the basic pronouncements, classified under the headings of the individual 
biblical books and translated into English, may be found in Steinmueller’s Companion 
to Scripture Studies, in three volumes. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, by Bruce M. Metzger. Enlarged ed. 
Princeton, N. J.: Published by the Author, 1955. Pp. ix+118. $1.25. 


This sixth printing of Prof. Metzger’s popular manual (cf. JBL, LXVI [1947], 108) 
has been supplemented by two new appendices: IV, “Principal Parts of Some Important 


Verbs,”’ and V, “Feminine Nouns of the Second Declension.’’ The rest, practically 
unaltered, retains its proven usefulness. All words, excluding proper nouns, used ten 
times or more in the NT are given in order of frequency, often with English derivatives 
to aid memory. The second part of the manual arranges words according to their 
roots and discusses briefly word formation. Three appendices take up the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of languages, prepositions used in composition, and correlative pronouns 
and adverbs with the help of tables and a diagram. 


CLINTON Morrison, JR. 


7 Note 1058 on Totentaufe. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, by A. H. McNeile. Second edition, 
revised by C. S. C: Williams. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. viii+486. $7.00. 


Students of the NT will be deeply indebted to C. S. C. Williams for his revision of 
this well-known and widely used Introduction of A. H. McNeile. This is true because of 
both its quality and its scope. It is one of the few textbooks dealing extensively with 
the introduction to the literary problems of the NT which have appeared in the English 
language subsequent to Moffatt’s monumental Introduction. McNeile’s first edition 
dealt primarily with the problems of technical literary introduction, and Williams has 
not departed from the original outline. 

The revision of Williams is in no sense a rewrite. I believe it is accurate to say 
that a major portion of the original text remains. This testifies to the quality of scholar- 
ship embodied in the first edition; it is also a tribute to the modesty and judgment of 
the reviser as well as a reflection of his esteem for McNeile (see reviser’s preface). 

This is not to imply that Williams has not added greatly to the value of the book. 
He has. His contributions are incorporated in three ways: 


1. At specific points he makes significant additions of new material. For example, 
the first edition scarcely alluded to form-criticism; Williams has added an entire chapter 
(chap. ii, ‘‘Form-Criticism”) devoted to a survey of the literature, aims, and accomplish- 
ments of form-criticism as well as to a helpful critique of its claims. In practically 
every chapter of the book, sections have been added reflecting recent contributions to 
the study of the literary problems under discussion. Mention of a few examples will 
suffice: T. W. Manson’s researches into the Q source (p. 82); Goguel’s thesis regarding 
the intended readers of II Thessalonians (p. 132); the analyses of I Corinthians by 
Weiss, Hering, and Goguel (p. 136 f.); Goodspeed’s theory of the purpose of Ephesians 
(p. 166 f.); major conclusions of recent commentaries by Selwyn and Beare on I Peter 
(p. 220 f.); Farrer’s thesis regarding the structure of Revelation (p. 259); Bultmann’s 
analysis of the sources of the Fourth Gospel (p. 273). These random examples suggest 
the many pertinent additions to the discussion of perennial problems. One of the very 
helpful additions is the much longer series of bibliographies at the conclusion of each 
chapter. 

2. In some instances Williams does actually rewrite long sections of the text. 
Two good examples are his extensive restatement of the problem of the genuineness of 
Colossians (p. 162) and the place and meaning of II Corinthians, chaps. 10-13, in the 
Pauline correspondence. Under this heading might also be mentioned the reclassifi- 
cation of witnesses to major types of texts (e. g., the “‘Eastern’’ text is subdivided into 
(1) ‘‘Antiochene” and (2) ‘“‘Caesarean”). 

3. A third method used by Williams is an occasional change oi individual words, 
phrases, and clauses, whereby an original view of McNeile is modified. See for example 
Williams’ considerable modification of McNeile’s tendency toward accepting the 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians (p. 175). 


One hundred and forty pages of the book have been given over to discussion of the 
growth of the canon and textual criticism. Williams has brought this section up to 
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date. The first edition provided one of the most thorough and readable introductory 
treatments of the problems of text and canon; the same now may be said of the new 
edition as revised. 


FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 


L’évangile araméen de S. Matthieu est-il la source de l’évangile de S. Marc?, by Jean Levie. 
Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1954. ‘“‘Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue Théologique,” No. 11 
(pp. 689-715 and 812-43 of the 1954 volume). 


This is an important Roman Catholic study of the Synoptic Problem. The author 
opposes the recently published view of Vaganay that the Aramaic Matthew, which all 
Roman Catholic scholars must hold to be the original written gospel, was the basic 
document behind all three of the Synoptic Gospels. He argues that this reduces the 
role of Peter in Mark to a minor source of vivid details and unimportant features, 
and makes the Gospel of Mark unintelligible both psychologically and as to its literary 
origin. He also argues that Vaganay’s assumption that the Aramaic Matthew had the 
same outline and structure as our present Matthew is without solid foundation. He 
prefers the theory of two sources, each independent of the other, one going back to 
Matthew, the other to Peter, but both sharing much of the same material. 

In the statement of his position and in the detailed criticism of Vaganay’s book 
Levie shows critical acumen. He is in full touch with both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant study of the problem. He is justly cautious about the extent and outline of the 
assumed Aramaic Matthew, and rightly vigorous in his defense of the use of our Greek 
Mark by the writer who produced our Greek Matthew. 


F. V. F. 


Le Cadre Chronologique du Ministére de Jésus, by Chanoine Louis Girard. Paris: 
J. Gabalda et Ci®, 1953. Pp. 92. 


This book presents a brave attempt to set the ministry of Jesus into an historical 
framework. It commands respect for its courage and for its genuinely scholarly approach 
to the problem, as well as for its painstaking effort to take account of all available 
evidence. 

The author dismisses at the outset the possibility of including the ministry of 
Jesus within the boundaries of one year. He then discusses the hypothesis that the 
span of the ministry lay within two years, and comes to the conclusion that this view 
rests upon too fragile a foundation. It depends, as he sees it, upon an inversion of 
chaps. 5 and 6 in the Gospel of John, with their mention of an unnamed feast which 
Jesus attended in Jerusalem, and a Passover at which Jesus was also present in his city. 
Identifying the unnamed feast as a Passover, Canon Girard concludes, after careful 
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scrutiny of both internal and external evidence, that the inversion of the two chapters 
will not bear the weight of critical examination. He believes that the present order of 
these chapters must be accepted, and thus concludes that the two-year hypothesis 
cannot be sustained. 

The study then enters upon its presentation of the view that the ministry extended 
over three years and that the death of Jesus took place in the year 33 A. p. To sustain 
his position Canon Girard discusses in detail Luke’s historical notations in chaps. 1-3, 
the evidence from the Roman historical records, from Latin authors such as Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Pliny, the Jewish historian Josephus, astronomical data, Jewish methods 
of time-reckoning, together with such indications of time spans as are available in the 
gospels. He finds in all this painstaking scrutiny nothing serious standing in the way of 
holding the year 33 as the date of Jesus’ death. Reckoning from this fixed point, he 
proceeds to a schematic arrangement of the total ministry of Jesus. 

Canon Girard’s final conclusion is that the ministry may be completely dated in 
five periods, as follows: 1. The Preparation, from the Passover of 29 to October or 
November of that year. 2. The Ministry in Judea, from the Passover of 30 to the 
end of the year. 3. The Ministry in Galilee, from the beginning of 31 to the Passover 
of 32. 4. The Withdrawal to the North, from the Passover of 32 to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 5. The Last Six Months, from the Feast of Tabernacles in 32 to the Passover 
of 33. 

This reviewer hesitates to say a negative word about so painstaking a study as this. 
If its presuppositions were sound from a scholarly point of view it would command the 
highest respect for its methods of inquiry. But the fact is that the best scholarship of 
today would not sustain its underlying premise — namely, that the sequential allusions, 
the time-notations, and the place references of the gospels can be trusted as a basis for 
making an historical framework for the ministry of Jesus. For its method, the scholarly 
world could commend this study with enthusiasm. But the evidence, so painstakingly 
collected, is asked to bear the weight of a structure that it is not actually capable of 
sustaining. 


Mary Ey LyMan 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Vincent Taylor. New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. Pp. 237. $3.00. 


Jesus and His Ministry, by Wallace E. Rollins and Marion B. Rollins. Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1954. Pp. 299. $4.00. 


Both of these volumes represent sound NT scholarship, written with fresh style and 
organized about the main problems which confront the reader as he studies the life 
and the teachings of Jesus in the Synoptic tradition. Both writers discern with the 
tools of form-criticism that the gospel tradition is composed of facts about Jesus along 
with interpretations about Jesus, as seen through the eyes of the Christian community. 
Each book follows a similar organization, in which the chapters follow the Markan 
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chronology, with special chapters along the way in which such topics as miracles, the 
teachings, and the sources behind the gospel tradition are given careful discussion. 

Vincent Taylor’s volume is an enlargement of his special article, by the same title, 
which appeared in Vol. VII of The Interpreter’s Bible. The volume by Wallace and 
Marion Rollins is an outgrowth of a course which Dr. Rollins gave for many years at 
Virginia Theological Seminary. Both writers give strong support to the virtues of 
Canon Streeter’s Four Document Hypothesis. Either volume would make a basic text 
for courses in colleges, and would lend an intelligent and constructive foundation for an 
understanding of Jesus through the eyes of good contemporary scholarship. Both 
scholars are of the opinion that we have sufficient source material by which we can 
construct a historical study of Jesus which is akin to a biographical study of Jesus. 
Neither scholar leans far to a liberal or a conservative position of NT interpretation, 
but each seems to evaluate NT viewpoints with a middle-of-the-road stability. 

Taylor organizes his book into fifty-two short chapters, which fall under the six 
parts: ‘‘Prolegomena’’; ‘“‘The Period Before the Galilean Ministry’; ‘‘The Galilean 
Ministry”; “The Withdrawal from Galilee”; ‘The Jerusalem Ministry”’; ‘The Passion 
and Resurrection.” Jesus and His Ministry falls into fifteen chapters: ‘‘Resources”; 
“Prophet and Baptizer’’; ‘‘The Baptism of Jesus”; ‘Insights Gained in the Wilderness” ; 
“Turning Points in the Galilean Ministry’; ‘“The Sermon on the Mount”’; ‘‘Jesus’ Use 
of the Parable Method”; ‘“‘The Miracles of Jesus”; ‘“‘Jesus’ Use of Scriptures’’; ‘The 
Quality of the Man Jesus”; ‘Experiences Culminating in the Transfiguration”; ‘‘Final 
Appeal to the Nation’’; “Final Appeal to the Disciples”; “‘The Rejection”; ‘The Re- 
surrection.”” The eschatology of each writer leans neither toward the consistent escha- 
tology of Schweitzer nor toward the realized eschatology of C. H. Dodd, but discerns 
between these opposite schools a more basic interpretation of the ‘‘Son of Man’”’ concept. 
Taylor views the Son of Man idea as having both individual and communal interpreta- 
tion, while Rollins sees the Son of Man concept tied into the Suffering Servant 
connotation. 

Both of these volumes make a worthy addition to the many fine volumes related to 
the life and teachings of Jesus. 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


Der Begriff ‘‘Verstehen” in exegetischem Zusammenhang unter besonderer Berticksichtigung 
der Paulinischen Schriften, by Martin Magnusson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. 
Pp. 220. 


This Swedish work, which has been put into German for the sake of wider circula- 
tion, is a serious effort to discover and lay down for the guidance of others the procedures 
of methodology which must be followed in arriving at the accurate meaning and inter- 
pretation of any passage of Scripture. It falls into the category of books dealing with 
the science of hermeneutics. This type of book was once more common than it is now, 
but there is obviously still a legitimate place for such an effort to chart the path which 
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any student must follow if he is to arrive at his goal, which is a real understanding of 
what the scriptural author is trying to say. It stands to reason that accurate inter- 
pretation of an obscure passage of Scripture is not a task to be undertaken lightly by 
amateurs. Such a study as the present is therefore a welcome addition to the materials 
which a good scholar must have at hand. Of course, on the other hand, a good scholar 
is one who has already acquired these materials, or their equivalent, and possibly a good 
deal more. So the present book is one which would be useful primarily to beginning 
theological students, who are just starting out to learn the right approach to the 
Scriptures. For that purpose, it would serve a useful function also in English dress. 
The treatment of Paul, while important, is only illustrative, and is incidental to the 
main discussion. 

The general conception of the author is somewhat dramatic, as the text itself is 
personified. It exercises functions. First is the actualizing function. This means that it 
immediately stimulates the student to mobilize all the knowledge of various types which 
he already possesses and which might be useful for his present task. This body of knowl- 
edge will probably lead then to a preliminary understanding of the text, which the 
author calls the “general” meaning. But there is also a “higher” meaning, which is 
the real goal of interpretation. 

The text then goes on to exercise a Leitfunktion, which leads a student of good intel- 
ligence on toward the higher meaning (not some sort of allegory or esoteric gnosis, but 
the real idea in the mind of the scriptural author). Magnusson now proceeds to lay down 


and elucidate seven rules or steps for arriving at this higher meaning; and then he adds 


five criteria by means of which the student may be certain that his interpretation is 
accurate. Over-simplified, the seven are as follows: 1. mastery of the original language 
in which the passage is written; 2. look for the relatively clear ideas in the context; 
3. if the NT passage involves an OT reference, one must master it both in Hebrew and 
in LXX; 4. search out related concepts in the context and in other Pauline writings 
and investigate them; 5. search out the meaning of these concepts also in non-Pauline 
writings; 6. consider the views of other exegetes; and finally, 7. test the concept arrived 
at with reference to the essential meaning or entire understanding of the Pauline writings. 

As these principles cannot absolutely guarantee that one has arrived at the correct 
understanding of the text, the conclusion must be tested further by reference to five 
criteria, as follows: 1. confidence increases in proportion to the nearness to Paul of the 
text or texts which support the interpretation (i. e., even within the Pauline writings 
some of them are more closely related to the passage under study than others; and of 
course the same is true of non-Pauline writings); 2. the clarity with which the concept 
arrived at is mentioned in various texts; 3. the number of the texts which support 
the interpretation in question; 4. the interpretation is to be preferred which fits a 
text into, and gives it the best connection in, the entire context to which it belongs; 
and 5. the interpretation of an obscure expression is to be preferred which agrees best 
with one of Paul’s basic concepts. 

Going on beyond the purely theoretical, the author then demonstrates his method 
by interpreting Rom 7 14-25, with numerous glances at other Pauline texts. All of this 
is interesting and useful. In this section of the book, however, the author seems to use 
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his principles quite unconsciously, as any good interpreter would do, and he would 
probably agree that his description of the process of interpretation is only approximate. 

As far as the author goes, his work is excellent. I would venture certain suggestions 
which a mature interpreter ought to keep in mind. As to languages, first, Aramaic would 
certainly be helpful in many instances. Think of Paul’s ‘‘Abba, Father,” for example; 
and such early translations as Syriac and Latin may throw light on obscure passages. 
But far more important, I think that a good interpretation may often be clarified and 
strengthened by reference to psychology and philosophy. Magnusson deals with 
Romans 7 without any reference to contemporary psychological views of human 
personality. Thus he ignores one of the most fruitful contacts with the present genera- 
tion. Moreover, students today want to know if one of Paul’s concepts is true, and 
they at once resort to whatever they have learned — or think they have learned — 
from both science and philosophy. The interpreter of biblical texts passes up some of 
his best opportunities if he declines to enter such wide open doors; and the Pauline 
ideas will always achieve greater clarity by such discussions. 


S. VERNON McCasLAND 


L’épitre aux Hébreux, by Jean Héring. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1954. Pp. 133. Paper, 9.50 Swiss Francs; Cloth, 12.50 Swiss Francs. 


This is Vol. XII in the new Commentaire du Nouveau Testament, of which four 
volumes have ’now appeared. It gives a compact introduction, an original and illumi- 
nating translation of each section, and a concise commentary on the Greek text, with 
attention to textual questions. While it does not displace the more detailed works by 
Moffatt, Michel, and Spicq, it is independent and instructive. 

Héring inclines to a date in the sixties, and to authorship by Apollos. He feels 
keenly the difference in matter and method in chap. 13, but thinks this can have been a 
letter addition attached to the homily of the same author in the first twelve chapters. 
However, he cautiously suggests that 13 22-25 may be a postscript added by another 
hand, possibly that of Paul; this would explain how the name of Paul came to be at- 
tached to the writing. While Héring recognizes the presence of some degree of Gnostic 


tendencies in the time and environment of the author and readers, he does not give to 
this aspect anything like the place allowed it by Kasemann, Das wandernde Gottesvolk. 


F. V. F. 


Life in Christ: A Study of Coinherence, by G. B. Verity. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 
1954. Pp. 224. $3.00. 


The well-read, learned, and devout Anglican author of this book is not afraid of 
revelation (p. 5), of exclusively biblical argumentation, or of modern man — though 
he is, as it seems, of theologians, but for these his book is not written (p. 1). He presents 
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rather a summary of biblical theology for the faithful layman. He has the courage to 
abstain from all tricks of apologetics. His intention is to show that regeneration, right- 
eousness, eternal life, holiness, fellowship, and love are given and can be obtained and 
understood only by participation in Jesus Christ. Therefore all problems are traced 
back to their Christological origin and are answered in terms of mystical union with 
Christ. 

This book contains (a) more or less penetrating studies of biblical concepts; the 
author always refers to their original meaning and explains them in the way Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible does; (b) ingenious combinations of Pauline and Johannine utter- 
ances; we read that Paul was ‘‘no doubt recalling our Lord’s words,” as they are con- 
tained in John’s Gospel (p. 59); (c) keen comparisons and combinations of the biblical 
term holiness with Plato’s, Goethe’s, and General Smuts’ thoughts about wholeness; 
(d) transpositions of sanctimonious ecclesiastical concepts into modern terminology. 
Such are the means employed for bringing home an evangelical appeal to live the “life 
in Christ.” 

Sin is explained as ‘‘a blow in the face of someone who loves you and whom you 
love” (p. 174). Righteousness is transposed as ‘‘Godlikeness” (p. 52). ‘Our sorely 
overworked willing horse, hackneyed ...and in itself beautiful” (p. 132): i. e., love, 
must however still be used. ‘We have to be in love with God”’ (p. 118). But for the 
magic words ‘in Christ” the term coinherence (supposedly a synonym of the Russian 


sobornost and of Pseudo-Cyril’s perichoresis) is promulgated with all the author’s force 


and energy (pp. 9, 91, 183 ff.). Coinherence is made to mean that fellowship in Christ, 
that oneness (or at-one-ment) with him and the brethren, which begins in baptism, in 
order to grow in a life-long evolutionary process, and which — unless lost on the way 
by wilful rejection of God’s election and man’s moral responsibility (pp. 150, 206) — 


will be completed in the parousia. 

The scholarly trend and the emotional warmth which permeate the whole book 
remind the reader of John Mackay’s commentary on Ephesians (God’s Order, 1953). But 
despite the author’s concern for biblical argument and for scholarly as well as ecumenical 
thought, the main interest seems to have shifted away from the proclamation of Jesus 
Christ to a philosophical or ethical scheme of oneness with Christ. In John’s and in 
Paul’s writings ‘‘life in Christ” is centered in Jesus Christ’s resurrection from the dead 
and (in view of and by the power of that resurrection) in the Word’s and Spirit’s domina- 
tion in the One and over the Many. This is not brought to light sufficiently; it is rather 
covered by Mr. Verity’s interest in growth and evolution. If the life of a man “in 
Christ’’ depends on resurrection, then it cannot be described as a process. 

Conservative readers whose faith in Christ is free from doubt may be glad to accept 
the circle which is drawn around Christ. Perhaps they can enjoy the coinage of a term 
like coinherence. For others precisely the invention of such pseudo-philosophical 
concepts will cause more than mere disappointment. The Hellenists, in whose clamor 
the reviewing theologian will gladly join, persist in their demand, not to be fed with 
mysticism of any kind, but: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 


Markus BARTH 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


1. Literature Survey. In Verkdndigung und Forschung: Theologischer Jahresbericht 
1951-52, Lieferung 3 (Miinchen: Kaiser Verlag, 1954; DM 2.20) we have reviews of 
nine German works on the NT. Most penetrating is Ph. Vielhauer’s review of O. 
Michel’s commentary on Hebrews in the Meyer series. 


2. Background. Rivals of the Christian Faith, by L. H. Marshall (London: Carey 
Kingsgate Press, 1954; pp. vi+142; 12s 6d), presents the Whitley Lectures for 1952. 
He first argues that the sound basis for any system of ethics must be a sense of tran- 
scendent constraint. He next deals with Aristotle, representing Greek rationalism, and 
with Roman Stoicism (Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius). Other chapters deal with 
later times. 


3. The study of Greek. Walter E. Stuermann, in Aids for the Beginner in New Testa- 
ment Greek (Tulsa: privately printed, 1955; pp. 46) offers a mimeographed manual to 
supplement a beginning book. He treats the writing of Greek, forms, principal parts of 
133 verbs, frequency list of all verbs used over 10 times, use of prepositions, etc. 


4. Translation. Robert G. Hoerber translates Saint Paul’s Shorter Letters (Fulton, 
Missouri: Robert G. Hoerber, 1954; pp. 64). By simple sentence structure and con- 
temporary vocabulary he tries ‘‘to express as accurately as possible in clear and current 
English the thought of the original Greek.” In many ways his work is vigorous and 
effective. But does ‘‘blessing” carry the meaning of ‘‘grace”? The modern flavor some- 
times bothers me, as when we read of Christ in Colossians 1 that “‘he personally has 
organized everything,’”’ and of those baptized in Galatians 3 that they have “‘joined up 
with Christ.” 


5. Commentaries. The pocket size but scholarly Roman Catholic commentary 
called La Sainte Bible stands complete with the publication of Les Epitres de Saint 
Paul aux Thessaloniciens, by L.-M. Dewailly and B. Rigaux (Paris: Cerf, 1954; pp. 66; 
210 francs). The authors stress the pictorial character of the language in these letters, 
the permanent significance of their eschatology, and the undeveloped but rich theological 
content of this earliest recorded expression of the message of Paul.— The fifth volume of 
The New International Commentary on the New Testament (Ned B. Stonehouse, General 
Editor), to which American, British, and Dutch (including South African) scholars 
are contributing, aims, as does the entire series, to be thorough, abreast of modern 
scholarship, and loyal to the Scriptures as the infallible word of God. It is The 
Epistles of James and John, by Alexander Ross (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1954; pp. 249; $3.50). The Epistle of James was written by James the Lord’s Brother, 
probably before 50; the Johannine Epistles were written by the Apostle, who called 
himself the Elder, as did Peter. 


6. Interpretation. The posthumous publication of Toward the New Testament of 
the Future, by Henry William Berger (New York: Exposition Press, 1953; pp. 295; 
$5.00), is ‘an attempt to separate theological interpolations from the teachings of 
Jesus.” The Pauline letters come from a dozen or more men whose work extended 
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through a century; only the great chapter on love can we accept as coming from the 
original Paul. Pauline influence has perverted the Gospels. The Virgin Birth, the con- 
sciousness of being Messiah or Son of God, and Jerusalem resurrection appearances, 
are among the intrusions. The historical Jesus is the Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount, 
“the Righteous Servant of God, Suffering Servant and Man of Sorrows.”” A tentative 
Diatessaron has been compiled from the author’s materials by J. Spencer Kennard, Jr.; 
it is included. — Kerygma und Mythos. Betheft zu I-II: Der Gegenwartige Stand der 
Entmythologisierungsdebatte. By Hans-Werner Bartsch. Hamburg: Herbert Reich, 1954. 
Pp. 80. DM 4.80. Band III: Das Gesprach mit der Philosophie. Edited by Hans-Werner 
Bartsch, with essays by Jaspers, Reidemeister, Bultmann, and Buri. Hamburg: Herbert 
Reich, 1954. Pp. 101. DM 6.00. In the Betheft, Bartsch, the vocal champion of Bult- 
mann, sums up the discussion of Bultmann’s views on mythology as heard in church 
circles, and in the field of hermeneutics, where Bartsch says the real issue lies. This is 
an instructive bibliographical study. I think he and Bultmann go wrong in discounting 
the issue of the factuality of items in the original Christian Kerygma; the relation 
between historicity and faith is not clearly presented. The discussion among the 
philosophers is not in the NT field, but it is interesting that Jaspers rejects Bultmann’s 
views emphatically; he is one existentialist to whom they make no appeal. — In The 
Historic Episcopate, edited by Kenneth M. Carey (London: Dacre Press, 1954; pp. 140; 
8s 6d), seven authors of the Church of England urge their Church to accept fully into 
fellowship the United Church of South India. W. H. Vanstone, writing on the ministry 
in the NT, finds it impossible to establish there the ‘‘presence of inherited dominical 
authority.” ‘‘Episcopacy is not constitutive of the Church but the expression in struc- 
tural form of the Spirit’”’ (p. 39). The NT does not settle the question of the nature of 
episcopacy, but it provides a principle of structure as important. — Jean Héring, in 
A Good and a Bad Government According to the New Testament (Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1954; pp. 68; $2.75), presents a competent exegetical study of 
relevant NT passages. The State is to maintain justice according to God’s will. It 
need not be Christian to do this in essentials. It may and must use force. If it forfeits 
its right to obedience by persecuting the innocent and trying to enslave conscience, the 
Church still must not instigate revolution. Defensive and just war is legitimate. — The 
Pure in Heart, by W. E. Sangster (New York: Abingdon Press, 1954; pp. xvii+254; 
$4.50), is a ‘‘study in Christian sanctity,”’ a popularly written study of the development 
of the idea of the holy in the biblical period and after. — Jehovah’s Witnesses, by 
Royston Pike (New York: Philosophical Library, 1954; pp. 140; $2.75), discusses “Who 
They Are,” ‘‘What They Teach,” and ‘‘What They Do.” The middle part indicates the 
biblical basis which the sect gives for its views. — Walter E. Stuermann, in Jehovah's 
Witnesses and the Bible (Tulsa: privately printed), sketches the history of the sect, 
describes their method of using the Bible, and examines in some detail their 1951 NT 
translation, New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures. — Interpreting the 
Bible to Youth, by J. T. Carlyon (New York: Abingdon Press, 1954; pp. 155; $1.00), 
builds upon critical historical study but aims at a popular, practical use of the Bible. 


F. V. F. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Interpreter’s Bible. The Holy Scriptures in the King James and Revised Standard 
Versions with General Articles and Introduction, Exegesis, Exposition for Each Book of 
the Bible.* Vol. III. New York, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. Pp. xii+1107. $8.75. 


Der vorliegende Band behandelt die Biicher Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job. Bei Kings haben Introduction und Exegesis Norman H. Snaith, die 
Exposition Ralph W. Sockman (I Kings) und Raymond Calkins (II Kings) zu Verfassern; 
fiir Chronicles hat W. A. L. Elmslie Introduction, Exegesis und Exposition beige- 
steuert; Introduction und Exegesis zu Ezra and Nehemiah riihrt von Raymond A. 
Bowman, die Exposition dieser beiden Biicher von Charles W. Gilkey her; fiir Esther 
hat Bernard W. Anderson Introduction und Exegesis verfaBt, wahrend die Exposition 
von Arthur C. Lichtenberger geschrieben ist; an der Behandlung von Job schlieBlich 
sind Samuel Terrien und Paul Scherer in der Weise beteiligt, da8 Introduction und 
Exegesis aus Terrien’s, Exposition aus Scherer’s Feder kommen. Introduction und 
Exegesis stammen also bei den einzelnen Biichern immer von derselben Hand, wahrend 
die Exposition einem oder — so bei Kings — auch zwei anderen Verfassern anvertraut 
ist; nur bei Chronicles haben Introduction, Exegesis und Exposition denselben Verfasser. 


Die Exposition zu den einzelnen Biichern weist, obwohl doch sechs verschiedene 


Autoren an ihr beteiligt sind, iiberall ziemlich dieselbe Art auf, indem sie dem jeweiligen 


Text eindrucksvoll das abgewinnt, was er dem Horer und Leser an Mahnung und War- 
nung, an Tréstung und Ermutigung zu sagen hat. Erinnerungen an geschichtliche 
Erfahrungen der U.S.A. und Hinweise auf die diesem Land fiir die Gegenwart und fiir 
die Zukunft gestellten Aufgaben sind nicht selten eingestreut, aber immer so, daB diese 
zunachst dem Amerikaner geltenden Aussagen sich von selbst ins Universale trans- 
ponieren und damit jedem Menschen etwas zu geben haben. Wohltuend ist ferner, daB, 
obgleich iiberall der christliche Glaube als maBgebend gilt und es an Hinweisen auf die 
der Zukunft, dem Evangelium zugewandte Art des Alten Testaments nicht fehlt, seine 
“christologische”’ Interpretierung ebenso vermieden wird wie die unhistorische und 
insofern unwahrhaftige Hinaufschraubung dieser und jener unterchristlichen Satze und 
Abschnitte auf das Niveau des Neuen Testaments. Auch ohne daB dies geschieht, 
enthalt das Alte Testament fiir den Christen eine Fiille von Werten, und die Exposition 
der in dem vorliegenden Band behandelten Biicher versteht es, diese Werte dem Christen 
unserer Tage zu vermitteln. Fiir Predigt, Katechese und Unterricht stellt diese 
Exposition eine schier unerschépfliche Fundgrube dar. 

Bei Introduction und Exegesis machen sich die Unterschiede zwischen den einzelnen 
daran beteiligten Verfassern starker bemerkbar als bei der Exposition. Wahrend die 
einen die text-, literar- und sachkritischen Fragen, zu denen die einzelnen Biicher AnlaB 
geben, ziemlich ausfiihrlich zu Wort kommen lassen, legen sich die anderen in dieser 


* Due to an unfortunate delay in the mails, this review failed to arrive in time for 
inclusion in the June issue of the Journal. It is printed at this time so as to avoid any 
further delay in publication. [Ep.] 
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Hinsicht eine gewisse Beschrankung auf und bemiihen sich, ihre Leser mit den auf diese 
Fragen gegebenen Antworten vertraut zu machen, ohne sie zum Mitgehen auf dem oft 
beschwerlichen Weg zu nétigen, auf dem die Lésungen der Probleme gefunden worden 
sind. Am sparsamsten ist in dieser Hinsicht wohl Elmslie. Zwar \48t sein Beitrag 
iiberall erkennen, da8 er griindliche Durcharbeitung aller mit Chronicles gegebenen 
Probleme zur Voraussetzung hat, und manche davon kommen auch zur Sprache (S. 496 
Anderung von 058 in ox II 202; S. 505 Ersatz von noty durch nmyx II 23 11 etc.), 
aber meistens begniigt sich Elmslie mit der Mitteilung der Ergebnisse seiner text-, 
literar- und sachkritischen Untersuchungen. Ist das im allgemeinen auch zu recht- 
fertigen, so sollte doch die S. 345 und S. 547 f. aufgestellte Behauptung, da8 der Chronist 
nicht auch Ezra and Nehemiah verfa8t oder herausgegeben habe, etwas genauer be- 
griindet worden sein. Ubrigens wire hier auch ein redaktioneller Verweis auf S. 552 am 
Platze gewesen, wo Bowman die gegenteilige und doch wohl zutreffende Auffassung 
vertritt, wie umgekehrt hier auf S. 345 und 547 f. hatte hingewiesen werden sollen. 
S. 485 ist ein kleines Versehen stehen geblieben: Statt ‘16:1-10. Not in Kings” mu8 
es heiBen ‘16, 7-10. Not in Kings.” 

Den Gegenpol zu Elmslie’s Behandlung von Chronicles bilden wohl die von Snaith 
herriihrende Introduction und Exegesis zu Kings und die Bowman zu dankende Intro- 
duction und Exegesis zu Ezra and Nehemiah, die sich sehr griindlich mit den hier in 
Betracht kommenden text-, literar- und historisch-kritischen Problemen auseinander- 
setzen, wahrend Anderson's Behandlung von Esther und Terrien’s Wiirdigung von Job 
etwa in der Mitte zwischen diesen beiden Polen stehen. 

Snaith vertritt hinsichtlich der Abfassung von Kings die Meinung, an diesem Buche 
seien — abgesehen von sekundaren spateren Zutaten — zwei Verfasser beteiligt, von 
denen der erste um 610, der zweite um 550 v. Chr. anzusetzen sei, und stellt sich die 
Dinge so vor, daB der erste die Annalen Salomos, die Annalen der Kénige von Israel, 
die Annalen der Kénige von Juda und die Jesaja-Erzahlungen als Quellen benutzt habe, 
wihrend die aus dem Nordstaat Israel stammenden Erzahlungen von Ahab, Elia und 
Elisa (S. 4b, Abs. 2, Z. 13 muB es doch wohl statt ‘four’? heiBen “three’’) erst spiater, 
nadmlich durch den zweiten Verfasser, in das Buch aufgenommen worden seien. Diese» 
ja vielfach vertretene Annahme, das deuteronomistische Kénigsbuch sei sekundar durch 
altere vor-deuteronomische Erzahlungen erweitert worden, gibt zu ernsten Bedenken 
Anla8, aber man muB zugeben, da8 Snaith seine Position geschickt und eindrucksvoll 
zu vertreten wei8, und mehr kann man nicht verlangen. Hervorhebung verdient noch, 
da8 Snaith mehrfach mit Erfolg ugaritische Texte zur Erklarung bestimmter Abschnitte 
von Kings zu verwerten versteht. 

Eine gute Orientierung iiber den gegenwartigen Stand der Forschung zu Ezra and 
Nehemiah bietet Bowman, wobei er den mit diesen Biichern gegebenen literarischen 
Problemen ebenso gerecht wird wie den historischen, die sie aufwerfen. In besonnener 
und gerechter Wiirdigung anderer Meinungen kommt er zu dem Ergebnis, da8 nicht 
nur Nehemiah’s Memoiren echt sind, sondern da8 auch von Ezra selbst herriihrende 
Aufzeichnungen in den Biichern verwertet worden sind, und was die zeitliche Folge der 
beiden Manner angeht, so setzt er Nehemiah vor Ezra an, Nehemiah namlich unter 
Artaxerxes I und Ezra unter Artaxerxes IT. 
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Sehr angenehm lesen sich’auch die ebenfalls von besonnenem Urteil getragenen 
Ausfiihrungen Anderson’s iiber literarische Art, Abfassungszeit und historischen Hinter- 
grund des Esther-Buches. Die Méglichkeit der von anderen vertretenen Herleitung 
des Buches aus der Makkabierzeit bereitwillig anerkennend, neigt er doch dazu, in ihm 
eine “historische Novelle” zu sehen, die ein den Juden der dstlichen Diaspora drohendes — 
Pogrom und dessen Abwendung widerspiegelt und wohl gegen Ende der Perserherrschaft 
im Bereich der dstlichen Diaspora entstanden ist. Ebenso gut wie die historische 
Erklarung des Buches ist auch seine literarasthetische Wiirdigung und seine religiés- 
sittliche Beurteilung. Was die letztere angeht, so versteht Anderson 7s, den Lesern 
klar zu machen, da8 und warum dies Buch bei den Juden bis heute so beliebt ist und 
auch beliebt sein darf, und zeigt doch zugleich in aller Klarheit, da8 es christlichen 
Prinzipien nicht entspricht. 

SchlieBlich stellt auch die aus Terrien’s Feder stammende Introduction und Exegesis 
zu Job eine beachtenswerte Leistung dar. Wer das, was hier iiber die altorientalischen 
Parallelen zu Job (III. Oriental Background) oder die literarische Analyse des Buches 
und seine Entstehungszeit (IV. Composition and Date) oder seine Diktion und seinen 
metrischen Aufbau (V. Language and Poetic Structure) oder seinen religiésen Gehalt 
(VII. Theological Significance) gesagt ist, wirklich in sich aufnimmt, ist im Verstandnis 
des Buches schon recht weit gekommen und damit hinreichend zu seiner praktischen . 
Auswertung vorbereitet. Aus Abschnitt IV mag noch besonders auf die S. 888 aus- 
gesprochene Vermutung hingewiesen werden, daB die ja vielfach angenommene Zuwei- 
sung einiger urspriinglich zur Rede der Freunde Hiobs gehérenden Stiicke an Hiob 
einer spiteren Hand zuzuschreiben sei, die so den ans Blasphemische grenzenden 
Ton der Rede Hiobs habe dimpfen wollen, und aus VII. mag der schéne Satz von 
S. 902 festgehalten werden, der tatsachlich die Lésung des Hiob-Problems bringt, wenn 
er von Hiob sagt: “He receives all when he surrenders all.” 

Das Gesamturteil iiber Vol. III von The Interpreter’s Bible darf also dies sein, daB 
er seine Absicht, die Leser einerseits mit dem gegenwartigen Stand der literar-historisch- 
kritischen Arbeit an den hier behandelten Biichern vertraut zu machen und ihnen 
anderseits die Augen zu 6ffnen fiir die in ihnen beschlossenen ewigen Werte, vollauf 
erreicht hat. Aber eine Frage, die freilich das ganze Werk, nicht nur den vorliegenden 
Band angeht, darf doch vielleicht noch hinzugefiigt werden. Vergleicht man die in 
metrischer Gliederung gehaltene englische Wiedergabe von Job 4 2—5 27, wie sie S. 895 f. 
mitgeteilt ist, mit den S. 932-949 stehenden Ubersetzungen, so erhalt man einen starken 
Eindruck davon, da8 die Kenntlichmachung der poetischen Struktur eines Abschnitts 
zu seinem Verstindnis sehr erheblich beitragt, und das legt dann doch wohl die Erwagung 
der Méglichkeit nahe, ob eine neue Ausgabe von The Interpreter’s Bible, die gewiB bald 
zu erwarten ist, nicht grundsatzlich alle poetischen Stiicke des Alten Testaments auch 
in ihrer poetischen Struktur wiedergeben sollte. Die so gestaltete Ubersetzung kénnte 
sich ja weithin an die Revised Standard Version anschlieBen, und Exegesis und Exposi- 
tion, die beide oft Worte und Siatze aus der King James Version und aus der Revised 
Standard Version zitieren, leisten ohnedies dafiir Gewahr, daB® diese beiden Uber- 
setzungen auch weiterhin zu ihrem Recht kommen. 


Otto EIsSFELDT 
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